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picture’ — this biography uas cntljusiasUcally received when 
it came out in 1957. And no wonder. It is not only the lively 
story of a distinguished man but a lucid account of his work 
and its significance. Tlie author, who vtas himself a philo- 
sopher and journalist, has followed the bright thread of 
Russell’s personality with affectionate insight, from tlie 
thrcc-day-old baby who looked about him ’in a very 
energetic way’, and the boy who jibbed at taking Euclid on 
trust, through the many turns of his life, to the undimmed 
octogenarian, still questioning and still deeply concerned. 
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has matched it. 
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I want to stand at the rim of the world and peer into 
the darkness beyond, and see a little more than others 
have seen, of the strange shapes of mystery that 
inhabit that unknown night. . , . I want to bring 
back into the world of men some little bit of new 
wisdom. There is a little wisdom in the world; 
Heraclitus, Spinoza, and a saying here and there. I 
want to add to it, even if only ever so little. . . . 

Bertrand Russell, in a letter 
written from Btixton Prison, 1918 



PREFACE 


For access to unpublislied letters and documentSj or for help 
in other ways in writing this book, I wish to express my 
grateful thanks to Lady Allen of Hurtwood, Miss Elizabeth 
Anscombe, Dr John Baker, Mr Bernard Berenson, Mr H. N. 
Brailsford, Professor C. D. Broad, Mr Fenner Brockway, 
Ivliss Catherine Brown, Mr T. S. Eliot, Professor John K. 
Fairbank, Professor C. P. FitzGerald, Miss Mary Fletcher, 
2vlr John Fletcher, the Hon R. Gathome-Hardy, Mrs Mary 
Agnes Hamilton, Sir Ralph Hawtrey, Dr and Mrs Julian 
Huxley, Mrs Harold Laski, Professor J. E. Littlewood, Mr 
and Mrs E. M. H, Lloyd, Mr Ralph Lyon, the Warden of 
Merton, Professor and Mrs G. E. Moore, Miss Louise 
Morgan, Mrs Bernard Musdo, Dr Gilbert Murray, Pro- 
fessor E. H. Neville, Madame Th&ese Nicod, Aliss J. E. 
Norton, the Trustees of the late Lord Passfield and Mrs 
Webb, Professor W. V. Quine, Mr Anthony Quinton, Miss 
Diana Russell, Miss Flora Russell, Professor P. Sargant 
Florence, Dr D. S. Schwayder, Mr James Strachey, Sir 
Charles and Lady Trevelyan, Mrs R. C. Trevelyan, Sir 
Stanley Unwin, Mrs Julian Vinogradoff, Sir Ralph Wedg- 
wood, Mr W. H. Werkmeister, Professor Morris Weitz, 
Professor J. H. Q Whitehead, Mr G. Woledge, and Mr 
Leonard Woolf. 

In particular, my work would have been impossible with- 
out the great help and kindness I have received, over a 
period of several years, from Lord and Lady Russell. 

I have had throughout the collaboration in research of my 
wife, Mary Seaton Wood, but not her concurrence in all my 
opinions. 

Chapters V and VI ori^ated in a series of lectures pre- 
pared for the Oxford University Delegacy for Extra-Mural 
Studies, to whom I should like to make the appropriate 
acknowledgments. 

This book is intended mainly for the general reader. In 
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some cases, however, it has seemed better for those who are 
not philosophers to pass over passages with technical terms, 
rather than divert the argument for the lengthy definitions 
and discussions which would be needed to explain them, and 
which can be found easily accessible in Russell’s otvn works. 
Only four chapters are concerned solely with philosophy. 

References to sources of quotations will be provided in 
great detail, together with a bibliography, in my Russell’s 
Philosophy: A Study of its Development. 


London, 1956 


A.A.W.W. 
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CHAPTER I 


The Boy in the Garden 


Philosophers exist to ask questionsj not to answer them. The more 
unsolved problems they have on their hands, the better they are 
doing their job j so the gibes at them by the practical men completely 
miss the point. Though philosophy can claim no great advances in 
knowledge compared with the sciences, the sciences might never 
have got started without philosophy first awakening wonder. When 
the scientists give answers, often it is only because philosophers 
have asked. 

The philosophers speculated about atoms long before they were 
discovered^ and they may have given the scientists the idea of what 
to look for. Philosophers questioned the common sense view of 
matter, and the scientists later agreed with them that matter is not 
what it seems. To the practical man a tree is a tree, and common 
sense is common sense, and life is a dull prosaic affair. But one day 
in the history of the human race, some pioneer first asked a philo- 
sophical question — perhaps a completely impractical and useless 
question — such as ‘Does this tree continue to exist if there is nobody 
here to see itj and, if so, how can I know that it does ?’ On that day 
philosophy was bom, and men became more than automatic animals. 
And the achievement of the first philosopher to ask this question is 
not lessened in the least by the fact that, from that day to this, no 
subsequent philosopher has yet found a satisfactory answer to it. 

Other questions first considered by philosophy, having been 
answered, have become part of science or mathematics or physiology. 
Bertrand Russell once put it that ‘Science is what you know, 
philosophy is what you don’t know’. But the finest minds will still 
be attracted by the unsolved residue of problems which remain, 
because to see the universe through-the eyes of a pliilosopher is 
tile most exciting way to look at it. To the scientist it is a monotonous 
fact that the sun rises ever}’ morning. But the philosopher suddenly 
discovers the problem of induction, and asks ‘How do I know tliat 
the sun will rise tomorrow ?’; and he finds, with a new interest in 
life, that nobody can tell him. To be a philosopher is to leave the 
commonplace realm of dull certainties, and always to be aware of the 
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magic and mystery of tlie universe and of existence. It )S to kt i 
alive throughout life tlic eager wonder of a cliild. 

Bertrand Russell was a child who began ashing penciratias 
questions as soon as he could speak — in fact> three days after he v-s 
born, his mother wrote that ‘He lifts his head up and looks about in a 
very energetic way’. He was still looking abovit him in an cnergetK 
and inquiring way when he was over eighty. To m.my of hn 
questions he found answers; because tliat, of course, is the point ot 
asking questions. He had a contempt for those philosophers who 
tease themselves with conundrums for their own $,akcs. lie * 
passionate sceptic because he wanted to be a passionate believer; he 
questioned cvcr5'thing because he craved for certain knowledge, in 
the same way that some men crave for religion. But, like all greaj 
philosophers, he ended up by asking more questions than he could 
answer: and it is because he was frank about his failures that he ra^ 
as one of the greatest philosophers of all. He is certainly the leading 
questioner of our times. He started by asking questions about 
mathematics and religion and philosophy, and he went on to 
question accepted ideas about war and politics and sett and educa- 
tion, setting the minds of men on the march, so that the world could 
never be quite the same as if he had not lived. 

The three dal's’ old baby, who lifted up his head and looked about 
so energetically, represented as cogent an argument as can be found 
for a hereditary aristocracj'. His lineage occupies some complicated 
colunans in Burke’s Peerage, witliout a commoner in sight. To save 
space I will only go back three generations — to the sixth Duke of 
Bedford, who married the daughter of Viscount Torrington. Tlieir 
third son, the grandfather of Bertrand Russell, became famous in 
English history as Lord John Russell. (He was later created tlic first 
EmI Russell.) Lord John Russell’s first wife was the widow of Lord 
Ribblesdalc; his second wife was a daughter of the Earl of Alinto. 
The eldest son of this second marriage, with the courtesy title of 
Viscount Ambcrley, married Kate Stanley, daughter of Lord 
Stanley of Aldcrley. 


The Ambcrleys’ eldest boy, Frank, was bom in 1S65, and became 
the second EmI Russell. Their daughter Raclicl was bom in 1868: 
she was, as her grandmother said, 'as sweet a little bright-eyed 
lassie as 1 cvm saw . Their youngest child, Bertrand Arthur William 
in on the evening of May 18, 1872, 

doett “ very fine boy,’ said the 

and fat Kate Amhe’ f tlurty was so big 

and fat. Kate Amberley wrote to her otva mother. Lady Stanley: 
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‘The baby weighed lbs, is 21 inches long and very fat and ugly. , . . 
Very tike Frank, everyone thinks — blue eyes far apart and not much 

chin I have lots of milk now, but if he does not get it at once, or 

has wind or anything, he gets into such a rage and screams and kicks 
and trembles till he is soothed off. . . . He is very vigorous, and Air 
Audland says he is an out of the way strong muscular child.’ 

What name should the baby be given ? One grandmother. Lady 
Russell, suggested ‘Galahad’ as appropriate; but the other grand- 
mother, Lady Stanley, retoned to her daughter: ‘Pray do not inflict 
such a punishment on your child as to call it Galahad.’ So the boy 
was named, and was to be known ever after in the history of philo- 
sophy, as Bertrand Russell; except when he also became known by 
the title he inherited and the honours he earned — as the third Earl 
Russell, OM, FRS. 

AU mothers think their children are marvellous; but the whole 
family thought this about the merry and irrepressible boy called 
Bertrand. Grandmother Russell described him as ‘full of fun and 
merriment’. His tmcle William Russell noticed that he had ‘a 
perpetual smile on his face’. His Atmt Agatha Russell recorded in a 
letter that ‘Yesterday he insisted on lifting all alone an enormous 
book out of the shelf to a little stool, where he sat down with it open 
before him — in a fit of laughter at his own wisdom I’ When he was a 
year and ten months old, he was able to talk with such words as 
‘spoon’, ‘excuse’, ‘aU gone’, and ‘don’t’. He began to share in the 
social life enjoyed by a family of such aristocratic standing. One day 
Queen Victoria came on a visit when Bertrand was staying with his 
Russell grandparents, and Aunt Agatha reported that ‘Bertie made 
such a nice little bow — ^but was much subdued and did not treat 
Her Majesty with the utter disrespect I expeaed’. 

Tragedy came upon the young parents of the merry Bertrand, and 
clouded the rest of his boyhood. The year after he was bom his 
father, Viscount Amberley, had an illness which was diagnosed, 
probably inexpertly, as epilepsy. The next year Amberley’s brother 
William became insane, remaining so till his death in 1933; and 
Bertrand’s elder brother Frank was ill with diphtheria. Frank, 
robust and strong-minded — ^he remained so throughout life — threw 
the illness off; but his sister Rachel, now six years old, caught the 
disease. Nursing her, Kate Amberley got diphtheria herself. Both 
she and Rachel died. 

Bertrand, just two years old, was sent to a neighbouring farm and 
escaped infection. 

Amberley did not long survive the loss of his wife and daughter. 
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dying himself some eighteen montlis later, when only tliirty-three. 
Chance has preserved a description of his death, in a letter written 
by one of the family: 

‘Frank remained sobbing and crying, so that his father’s hand 
was wet with tears. The doctor lifted Bertrand up, and he kiss^ 
him gently and softly and said "Goodbye my little dears, for ever”. 
He then lay perfealy quiet witli a smile.’ 

Frank Russell was now ten years old, Bertrand less titan four — too 
young to understand fully what had happened, but already too keen- 
minded and sensitive not to have a sense of loss and tragedy. In after 
years he was to write, inaccurately, tliat ‘I was bom unhappy’ — so 
completely had periods of later unhappiness effaced in his memory 
the cheerfulness of his early infancy. He could remember calculating 
gloomily, when he was five, that if he lived till seventy he still had to 
endure all except onc-fourtcentli of his life. 

Ambcrlcy, a vigorous free tltinkcr, had appointed two atheists as 
guardians for his sons, but the will was set aside. Tlte orphans were 
made Wards in Chancerj*, and sent to be brought up by tlicir 
grandparents. 

Lord John Russell, as a former Prime Minister of august 
eminence, had made his home at Pembroke Lodge, Riclunond Park, 
a house in the gift of the Queen. (In these more prosaic days, the 
Ministry of Works has turned part of it into a cafe for tourists and 
trippers in tlte park.) When Frank and Bertrand went there, Earl 
Russell was ci^ty-thrcc; and he died two years later, leasing 
Bertrand with nothing but vague memories of a nice old man in a 
bathchair, ‘full of kindly jollity, fond of children, and quite tm- 
disturbed by their noise’. Frank succeeded to the earldom. 

The dominant influence in the cltildrcn’s upbringing was to be 
their grandmother. Lady Russell, often known as ‘Lady John*, 
came from a strict Scottish Presbyterian family. Though austere and 
Puritan in her vicss's, she enjoyed fun and merriment; she was also 
younger and much more radical than her husband (whose more 
cautious Cabinet colleagues, fearing her influence, had called her 
‘The Deadly Nightshade’). She shocked conventional opinion by 
becoming a Unitarian at the age of seventy, supporting Irish Home 
Rule, and opposing British Imperialist wars. The two boys were 
thus brought up under an affectionate but rigid regime which 
combined old-fashioned Puritanism and advanced Liberalism, with 
the traditional Scottish porridge for breakfast as austere food for the 
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body, and a series of German and Swiss governesses lo provade 
radical cnlightmcnt for the mind, (At this time British Liberals 
preferred Germany to France, a country which seemed addicted to 
diaatorship and militarism under the Napoleons.) Bertrand learnt 
German almost as soon as he learnt English. 

The manage at Pembroke Lodge was completed by Bertrand’s 
unmarried Aunt Agatha, who always wore a white shawl and black 
velvet slippers whatever the weather; and by his unconventional 
Uncle Rollo, who was small and shy and had few social graces. 
Rollo Russell was probably the first to awaken Bertrand’s interest in 
science. He wrote modem psalms in praise of God, using the biblical 
psalm metres, but bringing in scientific references to atmospheric 
pressure, ‘contending’ atoms, and the nineteenth century ether which 
‘beareth messages from matter through all creation’. 

It was not an exciting household for two lively boys. One pub- 
lished description was given, in A Victorian Childhood, by Annabel 
Jackson: ’They all drifted in and out of the room like ghosts, and no 
one ever seemed to be hungry.’ The same visitor also recalled that 
Frank used to tie her up to trees by her hair; whereas ‘Bertie, a 
solemn little boy in a blue velvet suit with an equally solemn 
governess, was always kind’. 

This account is confirmed by two other small girls who used to 
play at Pembroke Lodge — Flora and Diana Russell, cousins who 
afterwards remembered Frank as ‘very violent’. A nurse-maid 
once came into a room to find that Frank, having lost his temper 
with Flora, had chased her roimd the room and was apparently 
trying to throw her on the fire. Bertrand, on the other hand, was 
marked by precocious courtesy and precise diction. Once Lady Jolm 
told him to take one of his young guests into the garden and entertain 
her. 

‘Yes, Granny,’ he replied. ‘Or, at least, I shall endeavour to do so.’ 

Another visitor, Santayana the philosopher, commented that 
the atmosphere at Pembroke Lodge was exactly like old-fashioned 
Boston. (This was when Bertrand had taken Santayana to tea in 
later years, at a time when Lady Russell ‘never went to London 
except to dine with Mr Gladstone’.) 

The political tradition at Pembroke Lodge was strong. Lady 
John told of her husband’s fights for eleaoral reform; and of one 
other particular family hero, William Lord Russell, executed for his 
resistance to Charles II. At a very early age Bertrand was inculcated 
with the ideas that Russells have a duty of public service, and that 
rebellion is sometimes justified. His grandmother wrote on the 
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Bible she gave him on his twelfth birthday: ‘Thou shah rntfollmi a 
nmlcitude to do evil.’ And his Uncle Rollo wrote in one of his modem 
scientific psalms : 

A strong viill is above all to be desired. ... 

To contend against every ill tvill that 
pleaseth a company, to oppose the 
cry of the multitude: 

To drive the goodwill of princes before us 
like chaff, if the right offendeth 
their pleasure . . . 

As he grew older, Bertrand also saw something of his mother’s 
family, tlie Stanleys. If the Russells were scholarly introverts, the 
Stanleys were vigorous extroverts; and meeting them only increased 
Bertrand’s natural shyness. Lady Stanley was a lady of caustic 
speech who hated humbug, and who announced that she was leaving 
her brain to the Royal College of Surgeons, ‘because it will be so 
interesting for them to have a clever woman’s brain to cut up’. One 
of her daughters was the Countess of Airlie, whose granddaughter 
married Winston Churchill. 

Brank Russell took after the Stanleys in temperament, rebelling 
robustly against the confinement of Pembroke Lodge. He ran away, 
and got himself sent off to boarding school by threatening that 
otherwise he would go on running away. Bertrand, at this period, 
was more like the Russells; years were to elapse before he fully 
recaptured the Stanley inheritance of high spirits and gaiety. Frank 
Russell tvrote of him, with the kind of robust overstatement by 
which elder brothers will disparage younger brothers : 

^Bertie, whom they caught younger and was more amenable, did 
enjoy the full benefit of a home education in an atmosphere of love, 
with the result that till he went to Cambridge he was an unendurable 
young prig.’ 

Bertrand himself said afterwards that ‘Like others who had a 
Puritan education, I had the habit of meditating on my sins, follies 
and shortcomings’. 

Regular churchgoing, of course, was part of the Pembroke Lodge 
regime: and so was hymn singing on Sunday evenings, with Lady 
John playing the piano. The effect of the hymns on Bertrand is 
evident enough from the way they impressed themselves on his 
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memory. Some eighty years later he would still claim ‘1 know 
thousands of hymns by heart’; and he would proceed to recitCj for 
instance: 


Days and moments quickly flying 
Blend the living with the dead; 

Soon will you and I be lying 
Each within our narrow bed . . . 

Thoughts of his sinfulness filled his head in some of his solitary 
rambles through the big neglected garden of Pembroke Lodge. He 
was growing up a yoimg recluse, silent and shy for lack of company 
of his own age. 

Partly from shyness, and pardy from training in the aristocractic 
tradition that it is wrong to display private emotions, he soon 
developed diffidence and diSiculty in expressing any personal 
affection or feeling. Once his Aunt Agatha was away iU — she often 
seemed to be ill — and Lady John told Bertrand that he should write 
to her. He asked what he could put in the letter, and his grandmother 
told him: ‘Say how much you hope she will be better when she 
comes back’. 

‘It would make me hot aU over to say that,’ replied Bertrand. 

Apart from shyness and loneliness, however, Bertrand was 
not an abnormal child in any way; he had a boy’s natural delight 
in games and adventure, and Lady John did her best to find him 
companions. There was one boy who stayed at Pembroke Lodge for 
nearly a year. He and Bertrand tied a rope high up an oak tree on a 
slope. With practice and skill, they could swing out on the rope and 
get back to where they started; any error of judgment meant they 
would be bashed against the trunk of the tree. When other imsus- 
pecting small boys came on visits, they liked persuading them to 
try the rope. 

Bertrand also had a passion for skating, and climbing trees for 
birds’ nests. The Duke of Cambridge owned the pheasant shooting 
rights in a plantation in Richmond Park, and Bertrand drove the 
park keepers frantic trying to stop him trespassing. 

In his rambles he thought of other things besides his sins; his 
head was full of ima^ation and speculation. The first recorded 
instance of his career as a questioner of orthodox beliefs came as 
early as the age of five. Informed that the earth was round, he 
refused to believe it, but began digging a hole in the garden to see if 
he came out in Australia. About the same time he was told that 
B 
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angels watched beside him as he slept. He retorted that he never 
saw them, and was told that they went away the moment he opened 
his eyes. So he decided to trick them by keeping his eyes tight shut, 
but making a sudden grab; and he caught nothing. 

Further reinforcement of his scepticism arose from Mother 
Shipton’s prophecy that the world was coming to an end in i88l. 
In that year there was one very dark overcast day, and he was quite 
sure that it meant the end; but the year came to a close with the 
world still in being. 

Any scepticism was always directed at finding true facts; once 
again, there is an instance when he was only five. Taken to the 
seaside at Broadstairs, he was annoyed to find the limpets defeating 
his efforts to get them off rocks. He asked his Aunt Agatha: ‘Do 
limpets think?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ she replied. 

‘Then,’ said Bertrand, ‘you must learn.’ 

His interests soon turned to mathematics : in fact he said after- 
wards that it was ‘the desire to know more mathematics’ that saved 
him from suicide during adolescence. His eagerness was caused 
largely, I think, by his almost mystical yearning for some truth that 
was absolutely certain. 

It is some consolation to ordinary people to know that he wept 
bitterly over his first efforts to learn the multiplication table, and 
began with a great dislike of algebra. (He wanted to know what x 
and y really were, and thought his tutor knew but would not tell 
him.) But he made rapid progress, and the major event in his 
intellectual development can be dated precisely. 

On August 9, 1883, when Bertrand was eleven, his brother Frank 
recorded: ‘I gave Bertie his first lesson in Euclid this afternoon. He 
did very well indeed, and we got half through the definitions.’ On 
September 9: ‘Bertie successfully mastered the Pons Asinorum this 
evening.’ 

At first there had been a hitch. Bertrand was bitterly disappointed 
at finding that geometry started with axioms which had to be taken 
on trmt, and could not be proved. He continued his career as a 
quesdoner by startling evidence of philosophical genius. It occurred 
to hm to question Euclid’s axioms, beginning by questioning 
whether two things which are equal to the same thing are equal to 
one another. 


FraiA could only reply: ‘If you don’t accept the axioms we can’t 
go on. So they proceeded on this working basis; but the doubts 
aised m Bertrand’s eleven-year-old mind about the validity of the 
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fomdations of mathematics were to dominate his life from that day 
to the completion of Principia Mathematica, 

After mathematicsj his greatest interest was in history, then 
literature; he discovered Shelley with delight. He could vividly 
recall first reading Alastor, an early romantic poem, ‘As I read, the 
world left me ... I forgot where I was.’ He was told not to read 
most of the books in his grandfather’s library, and did so avidly as a 
result: ‘I can scarcely imagine a more effective method of instilling 
literary culture.’ He also laid the foundations of an extraordinary 
store of knowledge on almost every subject, which even his volu- 
minous writings never fully refleaed; for he would not introduce an 
irrelevant fact just to show his erudition. 

When he was about sixteen, he overstrained his eyes so badly that 
for a time he was ordered neither to read nor write. He occupied 
himself learning poetry by heart, including two volumes of Eliza- 
bethan lyrics. 

One of his grandfather’s books, called The Annals of Ireland, 
told about men who had gone to Ireland before the Flood, and had 
all been drowned in it. His sceptical mind immediately questioned 
how the authors could have known about the adventures of these 
men, and he put down the book in disgust. 

Russell’s next step as a questioner was to examine the arguments 
for different tenets of reUgion, writing his musings in Greek letters 
in a secret journal. He was determined to ignore what he wanted to 
believe, and to be guided only by reason. 

His uncle Rollo thought tliat scientific determinism could be 
reconciled tvith free will. Rollo wrote that ‘Not an atom, nor a 
galaxy of sims, dares lift itself against the word. ... In the universe 
there is no comer void of Law’. At the same time he thanked God 
for ‘the glorious freedom of will in man’. Bertrand decided that this 
was a contradiction. Living bodies were just as much subject to the 
laws of dynamics as any other matter; therefore the motions of a 
human being were as predictable, given sufficient knowledge, as 
those of the planets. 

He went on to reject personal immortaUty. For a long time he 
accepted the ‘First Cause’ argument for God’s existence, but 
rejected it after reading J. S. Mill, and gave up all belief in God. 

Mill, who had been a close friend of Bertrand’s father, was the 
writer who had most influence on his developing ideas. Mill was the 
leading nineteenth century exponent of British empirical philosophy 
— the common sense matter-of-fact philosophy which believes that 
all knowledge comes from experience. 
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To this, the most obvious apparent exceptions are mathematics 
propositions; it seemed that 2 + 2 = 4 ^ etemS a pnon 

truth, and whole philosophies had been constructed on an atoost 
mystical regard for mathematics. Mill, in so far as he did not simply 
ignore the problem, held that mathematical knowledge consisted^ of 
generalizations based on experience. This was something which 
young Russell could not accept : he thought that once you had seen 
that 2 + 2 = 4, you knew it in a way which was not made more 
certain by any added experience of different pairs of rouples. Once 
more he found himself wondering, in his lonely walks in the garden, 
about the reS nature of mathematics. 

There is interesting evidence in Russell, then, for those who 
believe that the early years are decisive in any man’s career. His 
writings on morals, education and religion seemed partly evoked by 
a reaction against his Puritan upbringing. But while rejecting this 
aspect of his grandmother’s teachings in Pembroke Lodge, there 
were other things which remained; in particular, the idea that there 
are few higher virtues than moral courage in an unpopular cause. 
Finally, his mind was already bent on those speculations which led 
to his main permanent achievement as a philosopher — ^the way he 
added to empirical philosophy a tenable theory of mathematical 
knowledge, and reinforced it with the rigour of new logical tech- 
niques. 

On the personal side, his youth was also all-important. 

Someone once remarked that we all spend our lives looking for 
the things we have missed in our childhood. Russell himself, writing 
of Abraham Lincoln’s early days in the woods, said that 'He loved 
human beings, partly, perhaps, because in the forest they were 
rare'. Russell’s loneliness left him with a craving for ordinary human 
affection, as well as a lack of knowledge about ordinary human 
beings; he was often mistaken in his first judgments about men and 
women, though later he became a perceptive judge of character. It 
was one of the oldest and most understanding of his friends who 
suggested to me that perhaps the worst thing lacking in his boyhood 
was a sister, and that his life might have been very different if his 
sister Rachel had not died. 

• °tiier hand, his loneliness may well have fostered his 

mtellectual development. He himself once wrote; ‘I sometimes 


bash ^ roughly defined as knowledge which has a 
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iftnorani tliat, when told that Tnn a- he thought he could 

cinccl out the x's above and below and get 

Cos 

Russell acquired, In eighteen months, the JaiowJedge of the 
classics which tabes the average scljoolboy six years or more, and he 
won his scholarship to Cambridge. But he never had the thorough 
knowletlgc of defunct languages enjoyed by many contemporary 
British philosophen. At an age when G. E. hloorc, for instance, was 
translating English verses backwards and forvs-ards into Greek 
verses and Latin verses, Russell had been discussing scientific 
problems with his uncle Rollo; and, with the nesv advances in science 
whicli Isy ahead, I thin); the advantage was on Russell’s side. So 
was the faa that he could read German or French or Italian roailie- 
matidans and piiiiosophcrs in their own languages. Both his grand- 
mothers svould speak English, German, French or Italian with equal 
fluency when distinguished foreign visitors arrived; and he was 
familiar with the inheritance of European culture as a matter of 
course. 



CHAPTER II 


‘He was Always Talking’ 


Russell entered Trinity College Cambridge in Oaober 1890, 
at the age of ei^teen, and found himself in ‘a new world of infinite 
delight’. 

It is hard to deny the intellectual supremacy of Cambridge during 
the half century or more which followed. F. H. Bradley at Oxford 
was regarded for many years as the leading British philosopher j but 
his reign was to be overthrown by a revolt inspired firstly by 
CambridgCj and secondly by the American ‘realists’. One college 
alone in Cambridge — ^Trinity — could boast of McTaggart, White- 
head, Russell, Moore, Broad, Ramsey and Wittgenstein, together 
with Eddington, Rutherford and J. J. Thomson. To these we may 
add such other Cambridge names as W. E. Johnson, Marshall, and 
Keynes. 

No one has yet explained this extraordinary conglomeration of 
talent; perhaps it can only be ascribed to chance. But one reason for 
the Cambridge philosophical renaissance may be that Cambridge 
was far ahead of Oxford in mathematics and science, and the main 
advances in philosophy were destined to come from this direction. 
It was because he wanted to study mathematics that Bertrand went 
to Cambridge, whereas his brother Frank had gone to Oxford. 

From the start Russell made friends with an outstanding group 
of men. One examiner for his scholarship had been A. N. White- 
head, who had entered Trinity as an undergraduate ten years earlier, 
in 1880, and become a Fellow in 1885. Whitehead was so impressed 
by Russell’s scholarship papers that he made a point of asking 
senior students to call on Russell and get to know him. 

One of the new philosophical friends who had most influence 
on him was McTaggart, the Hegelian philosopher. He had some of 
Russell’s wit and more than Russell’s shyness; he would walk along 
the cloisters in Trinity with a shuffling sideways gait, keeping as 
close to the wall as possible. He was imusual among Russell’s friends 
in being a Conservative in politics. A younger friend was G. E. 
Moore, who came to Cambridge two years after Russell. 

There were other friends, some of whom I will be referring to 
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again later, and some of whom became well known in England and 
abroad. There was Lowes Dickinson, the classical scholar. There 
were Theodore and Crompton Llewellyn Davies, and the three 
Trevelyan brothers — Charles the politician, Robert the poet, and 
George M. Trevelyan the historian. Charles Trevelyan lived to 
become the last surviving rnember of the first Labour Cabinet in 
Britain; and G. M. Trevelyan — in his distant undergraduate 
days — ^was regarded as even more of a radical. 

An imdergraduate friend and exact contemporary, with whom 
Russell shared rooms for a time, was Charles Sanger, exceptionally , 
gifted as a mathematician, as a lawyer, and a linguist. One descrip- 
tion is still preserved, written by Lowes Dickinson, of Sanger and 
Russell together. Sanger, said Dickinson, was ‘very small, face all 
alert, bright complexion, eager movements’; while Russell ‘looked 
like a French abbd of the eighteenth century crossed with an English 
aristocrat’. 

The gentle Lowes Dickinson was one of the first to protest 
against Russell’s life-long habit of truthful candour, once calling 
him ‘Cordelia’. Even when he was an undergraduate, many people 
already found RusseU rather a frightening person. Charles Trevelyan, 
who was some years older, went down before Russell, but he some- 
times came back to Cambridge to see his younger brothers. Many 
years afterwards he recalled that ‘Russell was much too clever for 
me, and I was inclined to keep out of his way. ... 1 felt he was a 
great man who would see through me’. 

These were the days before a university education in England 
had become part of the professional class’s struggle for existence, 
with most students grimly concentrating on getting good degrees as 
the means to a job. Russell and his friends worked hard at their 
particular academic subjects; but they also read and talked about 
philosophy, politics, literature, religion, and anything else which 
interested them. A mathematirian like "Whitehead, for instance, 
recaUed afterwards that he had spent so much time studying Kant’s 
Critique of Pure Reason that he almost knew parts of it by heart. 
For "Whitehead and Russell, as undergraduates, Cambridge con- 
formed almost exactly to the Platonic ideal of education; they 
^vided their time between the study of mathematics and the free 
diswssion of diverse subjects with their fiiends. In fact, according 
to Whit^ead, these talks almost amoimted to ‘a daily Platonic 
dialogue . 


The centre of the discussioi 
known as ‘The Society’ or ‘T1 


was the small exclusive group 
Apostles’ — so exclusive that its 
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existence was supposed to be secret. On Saturday evenings they 
would meet in each other’s rooms to talk far into the night, meet 
again for a late breakfast on Sunday, and then go off for a whole 
day’s walk, still talking as they went. 

In these discussions Russell was soon a shining figure. He was no 
longer living imder the shadow of his grandmothers. He found, still 
with something of a feeling of surprise, that the cleverest men of 
Cambridge were delighted to listen to him. In character and in wit 
he developed rapidly, as though he were a new being in a new world. 
When in congenial company his shyness was forgotten. He took to 
smoking — at Pembroke Lodge, Lady John had frowned on tobacco 
as ‘sinful’ — and he was ready to puff his pipe and talk ail day and all 
night. 

Sixty years afterwards I was pressing G. E. Moore for any recol- 
lections he might have of Russell as an undergraduate. After such a 
lapse of time, memories were growing dimj but there was one thing 
he remembered quite definitely about Russell. ‘He was always talk- 
ing,’ said Moore. 

As for Moore himself, he was usually silent, except when roused 
by an argument about philosophy, when he would forget everything 
dse in the intensity of his feeling. His hair would flop down over his 
fordiead, and he had a charatteristic way of recovering it by drawing 
his hand back over his head, while expressing passionate disagree- 
ment. Where another man would say ‘I don’t agree with you’, 
Moore would say, ‘My God, you haven’t understood one word I’ve 
been saying!!’ 

One of the remarkable things about Russell, quite apart from 
his own work, was the way that he brought others to the study of 
philosophy. When Moore first came to Cambridge he had no 
greater ambition than to go on learning the classics, and to teach 
’ them in turn as a schoolmaster. But one day Russell invited him to 
tea to meet McTaggart; and McTaggart produced his celebrated 
theory that Time is unreal. Moore thought this nonsense j and his 
skill in argument, on this and other occasions, made Russell persuade 
him to abandon the classics for philosophy. He soon showed such 
brilliance that there came a period later when Russell probably 
leamt more from Moore than Moore did from Russell. 

For some years most people in Cambridge regarded Moore as a 
greater man than Russell; and Moore had much more influence on 
younger students. The profusion of Russell’s wit could be mistaken 
for mere cleverness, leading him into picturesque over-statements 
which Moore would never indulge in. Moore was always marked by 
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a luminous passion for literal truth; and, judging by his early 
articles and the impression he made on his early contemporariesj his 
books do not do full justice to his influence. 

So far as Russell’s academic work was concerned, he studied 
mathematics for his first three years at Cambridge. In those more 
carefree days, university teaching staffs still had their share of 
eccentrics, and Russell’s coach in mathematics eventually became 
insane. There was a Fellow of St John’s who sometimes attempted 
(according to Russell) to slay his guests with a red-hot poker, but 
was fornmately handicapped in pursuit by a bad leg. There were also 
such pleasant figures as the elderly don who kept a coffin in his 
room, and delighted in prodding the worms in the garden with his 
stick when they came out after rain, exclaiming ‘You haven’t got me 
yet!’ 

Russell was bracketed Seventh Wrangler in 1893. It was a good, 
but not outstanding, result: his friend Charles Sanger was bracketed 
Second Wrangler in the same year. Russell actually did rather better 
than his tutors expected. In later life he once remarked that he owed 
his subsequent achievements to ‘pertinacity and obstinacy’; and he 
would say that when he and Sanger tvere working on mathematics 
together, Sanger was much quicker. But there is a more important 
reason why he only came seventh in his year. Owing to the need for 
placing students in the Tripos in a definite order, most Cambridge 
mathematics consisted in working out problems. Russell regarded 
many of these as futile exercises, which had nothing to do with the 
fimdamental difficulties in the philosophy of mathematics which 
really interested him. He questioned the ideas of his tutors, and 
decided (rightly) that what he was taught about the Binomial 
Theorem and the Infinitesimal Calculus was full of fallacies. 

His disgust was so great that, having got through his Tripos, he 
sold neatly all his mathematics books, and vowed he would never do 
mathematics again. 


He then, in his remaining year at Cambridge, studied philosophy. 
The first result was to turn his thoughts round in the wrong direc- 
tion; for he was persuaded by his tutors and McTaggart that the 
British empirical tradition he had accepted from J. S. Mill was 
^ffiey^'^ superior wisdom in Kant, Hegel and 

««tement in the British philosophical 
TisS publication of Bradley’s Appearance a>^d Reality 

S should have been 

appearance of Reality’. For Bradley took everything 
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commonly considered as making up the everyday world — ^Things and 
Qualities, Time and Space — and ruled them out in turn as involving 
relations, in which he claimed to have found an inherent contradic- 
tion. The realm of Appearance was fragmentary and contradiaoryj 
the only true Reality was a single timeless all-embracing whole, 
known as the ‘Absolute’. 

The Absolute was in some sense spiritual or soulful, quite different 
from the things of everyday life. In other words, Bradley was a kind 
of ‘idealist’, as opposed to a ‘realist’ — a philosophical realist may be 
defined roughly as a man who believes that real things are really 
there, in a more or less common-sense way, irrespective of whether 
any mind is aware of them. Following the ‘subject-predicate’ logic, 
Bradley wrote that all judgment ‘predicates its idea’ of the Absolute. 

Russell, after considerable persuasion, became a follower of Hegel 
and Bradley j and it seems obvious that he owed less to his academic 
tuition at Cambridge than to talks with his friends. His mathematics 
tutors told him nothing of such developments as the work of 
Weierstrass, while his philosophy tutors diverted him from empiri- 
cism. In each case, it was only after graduation that his original work 
began: and, in each case, it was his dissatisfaction about the founda- 
tion of mathematics which led to his eventual rebellion against 
Cambridge orthodoxy. He returned to mathematics with a Fellow- 
ship Dissertation on The Foundations of Geometry, but this still 
reflected the philosophy he had learnt at Cambridge, and was 
dedicated to McTaggart. 

Even when Russell and Moore came later to reject McTaggart’s 
views, they still shared at least two things which he professed. 
Firstly, a hatred of what McTaggart called ‘woolliness’, and an 
insistence on getting the meaning of words clears secondly, a 
conviaion that the greatest intellectual crime was to try and steer 
a philosophical argument towards an emotionally desirable con- 
clusion. 

It is interesting to mention here one criticism of Russell made by 
his Cambridge philosophy tutors. They used to say that bis essays 
and replies to examination papers were too short. He always kept 
this capacity for conciseness j though he subsequently left no cause 
for complaint about the smallness of his output. 

Any great thinker, however original, is bound to be influenced 
by the intellectual atmosphere of his times; and somethmg must 
be said about the pre-suppositions shared by RusseU and his under- 
graduate friends. He arrived at Cambridge just before a transition 
began, in moods of thought, from the hopeful and creative nine- 
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tccntli century to the cjTiical and critical twentieth centuty. Evciy- 
whcrc was bricht optimism about the future of the world, which was 
quite independent of national or political divisions. It could draw 
its inspiration from Hepelian philosophy in Germany, or from 
Darwin’s tlicory of evolution in Britain. ITie Ckmscrvativc Imperial- 
ist, the Liberal Free Trader, and tlic Marxist revolutionary were all 
alike certain that they would get tlic kind of world they wanted. 

Russell wrote afterwards of himself and liis contemporaries: 'We 
all felt convinced that nineteenth centuiy progress would continue, 
and that we ourselves should be able to contribute somcUiinE of 
value.’ 

As for w.'ir, it was a barbarous anachronism belonging to tJie past, 
only fu for the kind of dullards whom Russell bad knoum at the 
crammers on their way to Sandhurst; tliere was no need for any 
sensible person to bother his head alsout it. Tliere might be minor 
skirmishes against remote savages on the ouLskirts of Empire; but 
it was usually hard for any intelligent person to believe, right up to 
i9t.t, tliat dierc would ever really be fighting again between civilized 
nations in Europe. 

Tliis prevailing belief about the inevitability of progress was 
rudely shattered in praaicc by wars and dictatorships, and in tlicory 
by the rejeaion of Hegelianism or any otlicr evolutionary philo- 
sophy. Russell was to point out more tlian once that, though the 
transition from amoeba to philosopher represented progress from 
the point of view of the philosopher, it was not known whether ilie 
amoeba felt the same. But the ingrained belief in progress still 
remained in Russell’s subconscious, inllucncing liis thinking in one 
respea. If human society was continually changing and improving, 
it followed that moral codes should be cliangcd with it; there was a 
presumption tliat any ethical precepts based on past tradition were 
likely to be wrong, and that any new ideas about morals were more 
likely to be right than old ones. Russell made tills point in one of his 
earliest undergraduate essays; it encouraged his later delight in 
annoying tlic conventional and cliallcnging traditional morality. He 
wrote that ‘In ethics, as in every department of human thought, 
there arc two kinds of opinions, those based upon tradition on tlic 
one hand, and, on tlic other hand, tliosc having somctliing in their 
favour’. 

As an undergraduate, Russell’s rebellious rationalism was still 
tempered by traces of tlic Puritan asceticism in which he had been 
brought up. When he first discovered the intcllcctuiil delights of 
Cambridge, he wos so happy that he almost felt there was something 
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wrong about it, and he decided that it was his duty to make himself 
do one unpleasant thing every day. And Russell was at this time 
orthodox in his views on sex; he is reported to have reproved one 
girl for flirting with a man she did not love. 

Feminine infiltration into Cambridge in those days was still slight, 
but occasionally a don would give a dinner party and invite some 
young ladies from Newnham or Girton. There is early testimony of 
the fascination which Russell had for women: a subsequent recol- 
lection, by a fellow undergraduate, of a girl sitting beside him at 
dinner gazing intensely with shining eyes, as he discoursed to her 
on some moral or philosophical problem. 

After his lonely boyhood, Russell grew up with little knowledge 
of the other sex. To a man of his eager temperament it was therefore 
more or less inevitable that, when he fell in love, he did so com- 
pletely. He fell in love with Alys Pearsall Smith, the beautiful 
daughter of Evangelical Quakers from Pennsylvania who had settled 
in England. Her brother was Logan Pearsall Smith, the writer. Her 
sister married Bernard Berenson, the distinguished art criticj and 
many years later Berenson was to give me his recollections of 
RusseU’s early visits to the Pearsall Smith’s in the capacity of 
Alys’s suitor. Russell, said Berenson, was ‘frightened, timid, shy, 
slight, rather dark, and said very little’. Alys herself once described 
taking him to see some friends; ‘I don’t know what they thought of 
Bertie Russell. They were most kind to him, but he was too shy 
with them.’ 

It was regarded as rather a strange match for an English aristocrat. 
Some of Russell’s friends were against itj and so was his grand- 
mother, Lady John. She arranged for him to be made an honorary 
attach6 at the British Embassy in Paris, hoping that this might 
divert his mind. But Russell found no pleasure in Parisian attrac- 
tions, and all he could remember in later years was copying out long 
dispatches dealing with fishing rights under the Treaty of Utrecht — 
British diplomacy being anxious to prove that a lobster was not a 
fish, and the French Government retorting that it counted as a fish 
when the Treaty was signed. 

At the first opportunity he returned home: and on December 13, 
1894, he married Alys at the Friends’ Meeting House in London. 
He was twenty-two; his bride was five years older. It was a Quaker 
ceremony in which, as in all Quaker services, there was a period of 
silence when anyone who felt moved to speak could do so. Charles 
Trevelyan, sitting at the back, ran a book in penny bets on the 
chances of who would get up and talk. 



cHArrm iii 


BcrUti and Marxism 


BnRTRAKD Russp.ll did not simplify the tael: of nny future student 
or biographer by di%'iding his career neatly into distinct phases 
concerned sviih diffcrcjU subjeas. He ahvnys had the confusing 
habit of being interested in nny number of different things at once: 
the diversity of his interests was almost ns great as the complexity 
of his character. He himself once summed up his career by the 
diaraacristic remark that when he became too stupid for mathe- 
matics he took to philusophyi and iljat when he became too stupid 
for philosophy he turned to history. It is true that, between the 
ages of eleven and thirty-eight, his greatest interest svas in tl:e 
foundations of matlicmatics; and that he abandoned nny further 
work in this field when he was about sixty-five. But his overriding 
interest in matliematics and philosophy did not stop him working on 
economics in Bttiin tiac ytat after his marriage, and his fwst pub- 
lished book was political. 

He often described an occasion in Mnrdi 1K9S, walking through 
melting snow in the Tierganen in Berlin, when he resolved to tvriic 
a series of books— -one beginning with the most abstract subjects 
like mathematics, and becoming more and more concrete; the other 
beginning with polities and economics, and becoming more and 
more abstract. They were to meet in a complete syntltcsis, combining 
theory and praaicc. He wrote the books; but, since he had ceased to 
be a Hegelian, no final sjaiihesis emerged. 

Russell’s family background ensured his interest in politics, and 
there were few important figures in British public life, from Glad- 
stone to Churchill, with whom he was not familiar. He described in 
Unpopular Essays his most vivid recollection of Gladstone— when 
he was visiting Pembroke Lodge, and young Russell was left to 
entertain the awe-inspiring guest after tlic ladies had left the table. 
Russell was far too shy to say anything; and Gladstone’s only remark, 
to be followed by an even more unconquerable silence, was ‘This is 
very good pon they have given me, but why have they given it me 
in a claret glass ?’ Russell’s first contaa with Winston Churchill 
came when Russell was a Cambridge undergraduate, and ChurcliiU 
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was a Harrow schooboy. Russell was having his hair cut one day in 
London when the barber told him: ‘Lord Randolph’s son’s in ’ere 
next door, sir. ’E’s a yoimg cub, ’e is.’ 

As a member of ‘The Society’, with their belief in learning 
everything and being shocked at nothing, Russell did not confine 
his political contacts to the two ruling parties, the Conservatives 
and his own Liberal Party. Quite early, through the Pearsall Smith’s, 
he became on friendly terms with the Fabians — the pioneer 
professional-class propagandists of Socialism whose efforts, though 
they failed to exterminate the capitalists of Britain, almost exter- 
minated the class from which the Fabians came. Russell and his 
wife made two visits to Germany in 1895, and the second was 
largely with the object of studying the German Socialist* movement. 
This was a rather unconventional, if not shocking, interest for a 
young English aristocrat. Alys mentioned at the British Embassy 
that they had been to a Socialist meeting, and though the Ambas- 
sador passed it off diplomatically by saying ‘We’re all Socialists 
now’, they were never asked to the Embassy again. 

Russell was always a superb journalist. Unfortunately, in many 
countries nowadays, journalism is a profession which has been 
brought into disrepute by the newspapers. So I must make it plain 
that, here and afterwards, I do not describe some of Russell’s work 
as ‘journalistic’ in any derogatory sense. The ideals of true journal- 
ism are identical with those inspiring the highest scholarship, and 
Russell’s philosophy in particular — a determination to reject second- 
hand hearsay, question everything, and seek certain knowledge. 
Russell not only had gifts of acute observation and vivid description j 
he had the journalistic instinct of sensing what developments are 
likely to prove important in future. Perhaps the most extraordinary 
example is that, as early as 1895, he should have gone to Berlin and 
investigated the two forces destined to shape the world’s history for 
the next fifty years and more: German militarism and Marxist 
Communism. 

He learnt about the Prussian state even in the process of attending 
Socialist meetings; he noticed the policemen who were always there, 
ready to bring proceedings to a close. He had first-hand experience 
of the arrogance of Prussian ofiicers from their behaviour at his hotel. 
If they wanted anything they had to have it, even to the extent of 
hammering on and pushing in the locked door of a lavatory if they 
found it occupied. 

* The words ‘Socialist’ and ‘Social Democrat’ were then used to include 
Marxists who would now be called ‘Communists’. 
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Russell and Alys were earnest and persevering in their study of 
German Socialism, though they sometimes flagged. The **°*^’ " 
told in three entries in tlicir Diary. First: ‘Went to a meeting ^ 
Bookbinders’ Trade Union, about too people present. Deadly dull, 
and exactly like every other meeting of tlie sort. Every word of the 
speeches was impregnated tvith Mane.* A few days later: *A small 
dull meeting in a horrid stuffy beer hall. The spcak.cr was as usual 
prosy and Marxian.’ Tlicrc is n final record of another meeting: 
‘Very dull, and we only stayed a short time.’ 

Russell’s studies were thorough enough, however, for him to 
perform the rare feat of reading through all three volumes of Das 
Kapital. 

After returning to England he reported his conclusions in a lecture 
to the Fabian Society, and in a series of lectures to the newly- 
founded London Sclioo! of Economics, the latter being published in 
1896 as German Social Democracy, the first on the long list of 
Russell’s books. 

These different lectures still have a fascinating interest tod.iy. 
It is not only Uiat they foreshadow, wiUt tmeanny forcsiglit, 
Germany’s future of diantorship and war. They arc a characteristic 
example of tlie attempt to discuss any political problem in a scientific, 
rational and dispassionate way. 

Although Russell was n Liberal, his innate radicalism and fellow 
feeling for any rebel made him sympatliizc with the Socialists in 
their protest against poverty and suffering. He wrote in German 
Social Democracy that the Comnnmist Manifesto was ‘Almost 
unsurpassed in literary merit. . . . For terse eloquence, for biting 
wit, and for historical insight, it is, to my mind, one of the best 
pieces of political literature ever produced. ... In this magnificent 
work we have already some of the epic force of the materialistic 
theory of historj’j its cruel, unsentimental fatality, its disdain of 
morals and religion, its reduction of all social relations to the blind 
action of impersonal productive forces.’ 

It is obvious tliat, for all his sympathy and imderstanding, 
Russell from the beginning had no illusions about Commimism. In 
1896, though he did not fully anticipate where Commtmist fanati- 
asm would lead in practice — as I have already pointed out, no one 
in tMt optimistic age ever dreamed of the horrors which lay aliead 
m the twentieth century — nevertheless he was already making 
some sh^ and penetrating criticisms of Marxism. 

He pointed out fallacies in ‘the dry and tedious details’ of Marx’s 
economics. The theory of surplus value, besides being false, was at 
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politiral activity, maxims really inconsistent with their fundamental 
pnnaples, but necessitated by practical exigencies, and reconciled 
Maaous line of reasoning.’ RusseU’s spoken 
uords can often be misinterpreted in cold print, without the light 
in his eye which made an ironic inflection obvious; but one cannot 
ima^e the later RusseU ever suggesting, even as aT^TSa 
fallacious reasomng was ever to be tolerated. 

^ “ co-operative policy by the 
German Sociahsts ? Moderates among the progressives woiilH^mr, 
tinue to throw in their lot with the OinseSer ‘SiradvaSed 
Liberal, such as we know him at home, is almost non-existent in 
Germany; the force which produces him has been tra^sfeS to 
Socialists, and instead of being urged fon.vnrri u t ^ “ 
back by of Rod 

oppression, tyranny and misgovemment ZT 

the bourgeoisie dreads socialism more thaT h Koi 
diaatorship’— a striking forecast somA tu- ^ ^ireads military 

cir^mstances of Hitler’s rise to power i^SeSy 
RusseU not only called for tolerance and 
of the German Socialists. He appealed to 
cease political persecution and to^allow a German rulers to 
freedom of speLh, ^vriting^tUeu^^v 
extinction of the national life are the almncJ^ 

German Empire.’ inevitable doom of the 


;ot m7ke muroVrsucreSsTS^ ‘t.rHe dM 

and Graham Wallas took him aside aftefw'ird^^°'!? criticisms, 

hints on this. Above all, he was a Libe^^ ^ 

suming to give adwee on a Sntroveti f • 

whether they should work oS^their Socialists— 

Labour Party, or by pressing for reforms Independent 

Liber. Party. The trend KusseS^^rtTs^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

con^Sn^lSSL"^^^ 

only succeeded in establishing itself Labour Party 

the L*:ral Party, because it followed the'^Wn^'^f^ supplanting 
Russell nad urged on the German Socialist! w ^ 
clect^ora! understandings with the LibeSs 11^°'^ '"“"I' ‘’^d 
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On ihc contrary, he decided, the tactics Gentian 

class war doctrine come inic, m the bour- 

capitalists against the Socialists. ' j cjtistcncc is really 

geoisie, from the first, the quarter from j ^-ould seem 

Leatened. . . . Thus, even if the perceive the 

unwise to proclaim it.’ The Soaahsts had f^f 

importance of minimiring their opponents alarm . 

Not only had the German capitalists °"tlle Soa^Usts, 

Liberals, as a result of the uncompromising hosulty fU 

had become less and less progressive, As for 

hope to get Socialist votes by adopting more advanced ue^- ^ 
the Socialists themselves, their extreme doctnna.re po^uon^^ 
deprived them of ‘all sense of what was it came 

moment’. Moderates were driven from tlie patty, . the 
more and more into conflict, by its opposiuon Aginary 
family, and the Fatherland’, with the common sense o 

^Tinstead, the Socialists had supponed other 
secured universal suffrage as a condition of their supp > 

reforms would have followed. r then set 

But Russell, continuing liis rationalistic line of .-inc 

out uith perfect fairness an argumimt on the odier side. A s ep 
revolutionary programme could inspire “ p ^vas so 

energy and self denial than small piecemeal reforms. Russeii 
rationalistic that he could even make an impartial admission 
uses of irrationalism: 'What Marxian Socialism has , 

German workman, and what a temporizing Soaalism empna 
cannot do for tlic English workman, is to produce tms m^ 
religious fervour. . . . With [it] has come, of course, the »ntoic^ 
and sectarian bigotry of all new religions, but also a compactness 
fighting strength such as religion and patriotism alone can gi 
Whether the gain in strength is worth tlie loss in tolerance, 
whether unanimity is not too dearly bought at tlie price of unen i 
dogmatism, it seems almost impossible to decide.’ ^ , 

Russell had no difficulty in deciding this point in tlie later days 
World Wars, Bolshevism and Fascism. But even in 1896, his instm 
and the burden of the argument was all for the more moderate 

approach. • v ts 

And he suggested a possible compromise. The German Sociali^s 
should not make a formal renunciation of Marxism, because of the 
fervour which it gave. Perhaps the best thing to be hoped for was 
that ‘they will lose something in logical acumen, and adopt, in their 
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inconsistent with their fundamental 
P p j but necessitated by practical exigencies, and reconciled 
by some more or less fallacious line of reasoning.* WU’s sSSen 

tinue to throw in their lotS^ Pro^essives would con- 
Liberal, such as wTtoow ‘The advanced 

Germany: the force which produces°WmhL non-existent in 
Socialists, and instead of being urged fowa^ 1“ ^sferred to the 
back by terror of the Red IpecL > Mla^twfe 
oppression, tyranny and rnisaovemmpi/! ^ "tanner of 

the bourgeoisie dreads socialism m submitted to because 

dictatorship'-astrildne feSirsZrN?^ “^«ary 

cirwmstances of Hitlerl rise to potch?^? 

Russell not only called for tolemnn ,®^™any. 
of the German Socialists. He aSed'm'^?"o^‘°“ P®« 

cease political persecution and to allow m ^ ^®™ian rulers to 
freedom of speech, writing prophetSw .f 

exunction of the national life are thp ni ''^ar and 

German Empire.’ ® inevitable doom of S 

Russell’s lecture to the FaViipn 

audumce.ItsvashisfirstbiepubhcspS'L^^^^^^^ 

( I dreaded it, and ssished I could brS^Jn^f “™s. 

not make much of a success of hpnHr ^ «•’) He did 

■nd Gtthtm Waite rad criiidsios. 

h™ o„ ttia Ateva dl, k=^ '»■»= 

summg to give adsnee on a contlt! ■ T ®”®^oa:at who was nre- 
whether they should work on tSr Socialists- 

Ubour Party, or by pressing for refoms^ independent 

Liberal Party. Tlie uend of RusseU^^, “'“P^^ation with the 
course. ® was for the second 

It must be said tliat his noUstnpi <• • , 

connection with Britain as svith great in 

^ y succeeded in cstabuSg^ ^^ 0 ^?^^^^ 

RuMIi « foUowU supplanting 

*C Liberals Ru ** had 

- isastrous periods in British poUricSe 

^ s— the twenty yean 
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of Conscn’ativc supremacy between tlic two World Wan-^n be 
largely attributed to Uic way in which the Labour Party ““ ““ 
become narrow and sectarian, witlt a class-war mcntali^. I be ict 
that, had Labour leaders been willing to work with tlte Libera 
during this period, the misco" and waste of mass unemploymen 
could have been ended earlier, and the Second World War tnigbi 
have been averted. Much suffering might have been spincd the worl 
in the twentieth century, if both German and British Soaalists a 
paid more attention to what Russell said in the iSpos. 

Since I draw attention Later to eases where I think Russell s 
political judgment svas wrong, it is fair to point out this cary 
instance of his being right. 



CHAPTER IV 


The Work of Genius 


In 1896 the Russclls went to America for some months. He visited 
Walt Whitman’s house and gave lectures at the Johns Hopkins 
University and Bryn Mawr, based on his Dissertation on The 
Foundations of Geometry. After his travels in Germany and America 
he settled down in England, living mostly in a small cottage in 
Sussex, and continued the laborious and austere work on mathe- 
matical philosophy which was the foundation of his fame. 

As mentioned earlier, he and his wife had close friends among the 
Fabians, especially Sidney and Beatrice Webb. Beatrice, with her 
intense love of order and method, recorded some characteristic 
comments on both Russell and Alys, writing in her diary on Sep- 
tember 25, 1895: 

‘The Bertrand Russclls spent some days tvith us. Russell is a 
very young man with considerable intellectual promise — subtle and 
contentious, but anarchic in his dislike of worldng in traces. He has 
married a pretty bright American Quakeress some years older than 
himself with anarchic views of life, also hating routine.’ 

Tlic following year, after visiting their cottage in Sussex, Beatrice 
Webb wrote: ‘Tlic Bertrand Russclls live idyllic lives — devotedly 
attached to eacli other — living with somewhat disorderly and extrava- 
gant simplicity — the simplest result extravagantly achieved — as 
might be expected with an anarchic American with means of her 
OUT!.* Russell worldng some six or seven hours at his metaphj-sical 
bock — Alys rushing up to town at short intervals to girls’ clubs and 
temperance meetings.’ 

Occasionally Russell’s wit would find itself provoked by the 
Quak.er family into which he had married. His mother-in-law, for 
instance, had rather a fondness for quoting Biblical texts. 

‘Cast your bread upon the waters . . .’ she once began. 
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‘Nice mess it wiU be when you get it back again/ said RusseU. 

Vii'm Beatrice V7ebb recorded the fullest description of 

him available during these early years : 

dress and outward bearing, he is most carefully 
hp Inc on correct and punctiliously polite: in speech, 

npcQ nf affectedly clear enunciation of words and predse- 

almnof In morals, he is a puritan,' in personal habits 

exnppfo 1- except that he lives for effidency and, therefore, 

hp ic o,?^ ®/cpt in the best physical condition. But, intellectually, 
convpnr:nn^'^°'^^ inconoclast, detesting religious or social 
naradox ®®otiment. ... He indulges in the wildest 

intellecniol ' *°i, ^^°adest jokes, the latter always too abstrusely 
Ser He is a delightfid 

other *minH ' ^ general conversation, when the intervention of 

ment dioc,^ • • • . He looks at the world from a pinnacle of detach- 

f ^ demolishes causes. ... 

and permanem* Hp intellect and his feeling are sharp, hard 

cruel in his desire to see <S'elty'J^ngel>'^' 

G. E. MoorTfo^norshoT* ^ teetotaller, and he once rebuked 
standable annoyance restraint, to Moore’s under- 
intellectual achievements w-ri, tramed consdously for 

athlete in training. One accoimr^ru^^^® planned as carefully as any 
Webb after a visit. Accord' °f lus routine was given by Beatrice 
together in their studv at Bussell and Alys breakfasted 

till 12.30. Next they read nl d ^ Russell worked on mathematics 
an hour, spent a quarter of ^ other for three-quarters of 

lunched at 1.30. After nom walking in the garden, and 

Pearsall Smith. Then would Played croquet with Logan 

till 6, reading aloud with Alvs tiIl°T 4.3°, more mathematics 
sation with the Webbs till g an nn^°^ diMer at 8, general conver- 
probably a history book or a novel hour’s reading aloud. 

When this account appeared in ^°'3°' 

Mrs Webb always had a passion for t k comment was that 

statistics’. His recolleaion was thot r^ "“d collecting 

and less reading aloud— that he used mathematics 

9 to I and from 5 to 8. But it is true mathematics from 

«tat he kept to such a regular 
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timetable that, however absorbed he was in his work, he would 
ahvays break off for a meal; ‘I enormously admire the people who 
can miss their meals, but it has never happened to me.’ He would 
stop even if he was in the middle of a sentence, and then sit down 
again later to finish the sentence without a moment’s thought, 
because the end of it was still in his head. 

One point is worth mentioning; the kind of life led by Russell 
obviously depended on a small but sufficient independent income. 
In fact almost all the great philosophical advances of this epoch 
came &om men who did not have to work for a living; this applied 
to Moore and Wittgenstein as well. 

How philosophical advances are to continue in Britain, under 
changed economic circumstances, is a question which nobody can 
answer. It is certainly no answer to point to scholarships and research 
grants from wealthy foundations; for it is often the mark of new 
work in philosophy, and much creative work in science, that 
established orthodoxy regards it at first as rather foolish. It is hard, 
for example, to imagine Russell going to a local educational authority, 
explaining that ‘I feel uneasy about the foundations of mathematics’, 
and getting enough money to live on for fifteen years while he 
investigated them. 

Russell’s main approach to philosophy remained through 
mathematics. For instance, Kant and Hegel had made great play 
with difficulties about infinitesimals and infinity, from which they 
deduced the unreality of the world of common sense. But Russell, 
through his uavels in Germany, learnt of Weierstrass, who showed 
that the calculus does not depend on infinitesimals; and of Cantor, 
whose theory of infinity seemed imdoubtedly odd but not self- 
contradictory. When Russell first came on Cantor’s work he did not 
understand it; but, with characteristic pertinacity, he laboriously 
copied it into a notebook almost word for word, and came to agree 
that Cantor was right. 

Next there was a fortunate accident. McTaggart, who was going 
to lecture on Leibnia at Cambridge in 1899, wanted to visit his 
family in New Zealand; and Russell acted as deputy, his lecmres 
being published as The Philosophy of Leibniz. By sheer intellectual 
analysis in his study, he offered a completely original interpretation 
of Leibniz’s philosophy; and soon afterwards had the happy 
experience of having his views confirmed by the discovery of some of 
Leibniz’s manuscripts which had never been published. 

Even more important, however, was the fact that Russell’s study 
of Leibniz helped him to a critical examination and rejection of the 
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subject-predicate logic, and of Bradley’s philosophy. Bradley, it 
may be remembered, had denied the ultimate reality of relations, 
using this as another idealist argument for sa5dng that the common- 
sense world with many different things in it was unreal, and that 
the only true Reality was an all-embracing whole. Russell found that 
Bradley’s views made any philosophy of mathematics impossible. 
He revolted against Hegel and Bradley, and returned to realism; 
stimulated and encouraged by G. E. Moore, who led the way. 

Russell put it afterwards; ‘He found the Hegelian philosophy 
inapplicable to chairs and tables, and I found it inapplicable to 
mathematics ; so with his help I climbed out of it, and back to 
common sense tempered by mathematical logic. . . . 

With a sense of escaping from prison, we allowed ourselves to 
think that grass is green, that the sun and stars would exist if no one 
was aware of them. . . .’ 

Now although Cantor and Weierstrass, together with non- 
Euclidcan geometry, had shown that Kant and Hegel had wrong 
theories about mathematical knowledge, Russell still had to find the 
right one. In the latter part of 1900 he decided that mathematics is a 
more highly developed form of logic. It was the answer which had 
alrMdy been given, although he did not know it at first, by Frege 
in Germany. 


2flier m 1900, visiting a philosophical congress in Paris, Russell 
a got to know the work of Peano and his Italian followers in 
A smdied and mastered Peano’s symboh’sm. He 

vcate the Logic of Relations, in an article reprinted many 

nf ™ Knozoledgei and he planned his Principles 

are establish his thesis that mathematics and logic 

the second ^ s^e. The book was to be in two volumes, 

the first a ^ argument worked out in symbols, 

language ° '^°“'™“ttary and introduction in ordinary 

Whitehead^ ^ho^had^* ^903. By this time Russell and 

The r^t tS^d out t?k «>»aborate in their future work. 
Principles of Mathematics bu?the°?h*™^^^ a second volume of the 

out th?gte"™™oS^^^^ -PPed 

bridge. Different parts were then divided hen,. Cam- 

Whitehead. Eachproduced a first draft, sent it to the“th^^d 
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revised it in the light of the other’s commcntSj so that every part 
was worked over three times. Russell also spent some months of each 
year in Cambridge, where he could talk over points with Whitehead 
personally. 

The actual writing out for the press was done by Russell. Each 
proposition had to be on a separate sheet of paper, to allow for the 
insertion of new ones; so the manuscript, kept in a long row of box 
files, became a marvel in sheer bulk. 

Why did Principia Mathetnatica take so long ? Russell explained 
afterwards that T got stuck for two years. When I got imstuck it 
took five years to write it down.’ The agony of the two years in which 
he ‘got stuck’ (1903 and 1904) resulted from the fact that, after 
reducing mathematics to logic, he had found unresolved contra- 
dictions in logic itself."^ He wrote about them to Frege, who replied 
'die Arithmetik ist ins Schzuanken geratcn' — as a very loose transla- 
tion, ‘Arithmetic is trembling on its foundations’. The solution 
which Russell finally reached in Principia Mathemaiica was a doc- 
trine of Logical Types which is too technical, and also still too 
controversial, for discussion here. 

Principia Mathetnatica is a book which very few people have 
read: in fact Schrodinger once told me that he did not believe 
Russell and Whitehead had read it themselves. Like most classics, 
it is now taken for granted rather than studied, even by those who 
should be professionally concerned with it; once, in later years in 
America, Hans Reichenbach told Russell that he had just thought of 
a new theory of mathematical induction, and was somewhat dashed 
when Russell gave him the reference to where it could be found set 
out in Principia Mathetnatica. There is little doubt about it being 
one of the supreme achievements of the human mind, into which 
Russell poured his most intense intellectual energy over a period of 
many years; but probably not more than twenty people have ever 
read it right through. 

After it was finished Russell told G. H. Hardy, the Cambridge 
mathematidan, that he had had a curious nightmare. He was in 
the Cambridge University Library about two hundred years later, 

t The simplest of these contradictions is an ancient one, associated in 
classical times with Epimenidcs the Cretan, but only regarded then as an 
amusing puzzle. Suppose a man says T am lying’. Is he lying when he 
says this? If he is lying, he is speaking the trutlij if he is speaking the 
truth, then he is lying. The contradiction Russell discovered, and which 
was the starting-point of his difficulties, was more complicated than tliis 
(being concerned with the class of all those classes which are not members 
of themselves); and he soon found many other contradictions as well. 
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putt^R ^ bucket, in which he was 

keepine Thp a • be decided should be destroyed as not worth 
Prhtcitia “Py existence of 


tosfcl-'p4^1!rT^ chapters I am going to embarfc on the heroic 
in sininll I foolhardy task-of trying to explain 

these ^lars /^vam significance of Russell’s work during 

SSd k. ^y ®^y“e 2 little more about 

ren^eoThuSanT explanation of the occur- 

to co^t n ° “““P P°'"^ heredity seems 

Beyond that all Ic Bussell is an obvious case in point, 

that exceptional Russell’s own fanciful conjecture 

caSnS an ®"“Se ingredient 

about cleaning nnt * ^ result of not being too scrupulous 

sSnsS irhk n r who was the only out- 

his mother before he used to joke that this was because 

coach which rolled nv "'^s involved in an accident with a 

spSlSS there TJ embarking on such 

called the technicalities of'” recording what might be 

information about how l^.Senius; m collecting any available 

worked through the ear r rh P°'"' considerable interest. He 
rearer to™ *; 

once remarked that in nrd ‘^‘1 People to read aloud to him; he 

read, he had to read it aloud in hii°'^- he tvas given to 

would work tliroueh rem» i, uiind to himself; his memory 
rather than the look of prim spoken words 

criticismofEcr^sonUiathcSSC “ P»Sc. He made it a 

and he said that a man who 
images would have difficulty in tliini-°°^^ 

instance, you cannot form a visual abstract things. For 

logic, or of the fourth dimension concepts used in 

Being myself an incorrigible visual!?/, t 
eminent a mathematician as Proffi^nl i % > delighted to find so 
is any harm in visualizing; and I u-duIh T””'* v“y'^ ^bat there 

Russell that the eye can at least allow us tnn !"‘=bned to retort to 

svhilc a scries of sounds is onc-dimensionrU dimensions, 

n sensitive ear and a finely modulated spea'king voicc'J could fm^i^^ 
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sounds some extra ‘dimensions’ of pitch or tone or volume. And 
perhaps the reason why he had no instinct for setting out something 
in visual form was simply because he was bad at it: he once re- 
marked that ‘Whenever I try to draw a cowj it looks like a horse’. 
He had an intensely sensitive appreciation of poetry and music, 
but not so much of art. Perhaps what is involved is something 
common to both auditory and visual images, something which will 
be reached through the ear or the eye according to individual 
proficiency. But this is vague speculationj the fact which is definite, 
to be noted for the benefit of future students of the psychology of 
the exceptional, is that Russell usually worked through the ear. 

This was even reflected in his views on education and literary 
criticism. He said that it was more important to teach correct 
pronunciation than correct spelling, and that one secret of literary 
style was to aim at writing something which could be read aloud 
without difficulty in breathing. According to his own account, he 
at first wrote badly, but taught himself style by this method. (I have 
found little evidence myself of Russell writing badly, except for 
periods in after life when he was obviously tired and overworked; 
and I was interested to get T. S. Eliot’s opinion that Russell’s style 
was at his best in such austere work as The Philosophy of Leibniz.) 
In later years Russell said that the trouble with modem poetry was 
that it was written to appeal to the eye instead of the ear. 

I do not, of course, want to exaggerate the point. Russell had 
exceptionally good eyesight (he was long-sighted) ; and he could do 
an:extraordinary amount of reading without eye-strain or headache. 
He wotild not claim to be able to tmderstand a complicated mathe- 
matical formula '.'^thout seeing it; and Principia Mathematica is 
hardly a book which it is easy to read aloud. (Though Russell 
invented his own pet names for many symbols; in lecturing, for 
instance, he would refer to E! as ‘E Shriek’.) But although his 
thought was not independent of visual sensation, he was independent 
of visual imagination. He had a vivid and detailed visual imagination 
in dreams, or when feverish in illness; but, he said, ‘thought 
obscures it or gets in the way’. 

There is another point' about Russell’s way of working which is 
of some interest. Dr Waisniann once remarked that clear thinking 
can be the enemy of intellectual progress, because advances only 
come from some vague feeling of dissatisfaction. This, I believe, is 
certainly true of Einstein’s discovery of the Theory of Relativity; he 
began ■with a kind of mystical or poetical insight into the truth, and 
the mathematics followed later. It might be thought that things 
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would be different with so precise a thinker as Russellj.hut this is 
not soj certainly in his earlier work. Writing to Bradley in 1914] li® 
said: 

‘I don’t know how other people philosophizej but what happens 
with me is, first, a logical instinct that the truth must lie in a 
certain region, and then an attempt to find its exact whereabouts in 
that region. I trust the instinct absolutely, though it is blind and 
dumb ; but I know no words vague enough to express it. If I do not 
hit the exact point in the region, contradictions and difiiculties still 
beset me, but though I know I must be more or less wrong, I don’t 
think I am in the wrong region. 

‘The only thing I should ever, in my inmost thoughts, claim for 
any view of mine, would be that it is in a direction along which one 
can reach truth — never that it is truth.’ 

He also wrote that reason is a harmonizing force rather than a 
creative one: ‘Even in the most purely logical realms, it is insight 
that first arrives at what is new.’ 

A further example of Russell’s technique was his conscious use of 
the imconscious mind. He came to learn by experience that, if he 
had to write on something difficult, he should think about it as hard 
as possible for a few hours or days, and then ‘give orders, so to 
speak, that the work is to proceed undergroimd’. Months later he 
would retiun consciously to the subject, and find that the work had 
been done. ‘Before I had discovered this technique, I used to spend 
the intervening months worrying because I was making no progress j 
. . . whereas now I can devote them to other pursuits.’ 

But however vague or subconscious his reasoning processes, the 
final product of his thinking was always precise, and apparently 
arrived in his mind completely formed. I had never believed Ben 
Jonson’s remark about Shakespeare, that ‘he never blotted a line’, 
imtil I saw some of Russell’s manuscripts. I thought all good writing 
was the result of painful trial and error and correcting and cutting, 
but Russell first convinced me that an exception is possible; for his 
manuscripts and letters run on page after page with an uncanny 
and almost inhuman neatness, hardly a word being crossed out or 
altered. He explained that, once his thinking was over and he sat 
down to write, it was just as though he were copying out something 
already written. He said he always wrote ever 3 rthing in his head 
first, because it was easier to cross something out in his head than on 
paper. In speaking, he never began a sentence without having the 
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end of it clear in his mind. Even in his dreams, any dialogue was 
syntactically perfect. 

When he was a verj’ young man, Logan Pearsall Smith told him 
that after he had written anjolung he should always work over it 
again and rewrite it. Russell went home and rewrote something he 
had just written, and then decided that tlic original was far better. 
‘I have never,’ he said, ‘revTitten anything since.’ And he gave this 
advice to authors: ‘Never alter anything you write — especially if 
someone else aslw you to.’ 



CHAPTER V 


Mathematics and Philosophy 


It is comparatively easy, given a few years and a capacity for reading 
about twenty million words witliout blinking, to write a full-length 
study of Russell’s philosophy. In fact, I am doing so now. But it is 
fantastically difficult, in tlie course of two chapters for the general 
reader, to discuss his logical and philosophical discoveries during 
tlie early part of this century. 

His greatest work was too technical for anyone to grasp thoroughly 
without specialized training j but to ignore it completely would give 
a grotesquely false picture of Russell’s stature. I am therefore 
going to plunge ahead, on ground where any sensible person would 
fear to tread, and attempt to sketch a brief outline of its importance. 
I must warn the reader that I may do it c.'ctremcly badly, and that a 
hundred years hence— or even today — most people may see Russell 
in some quite different perspective. But, in making my attempt, I 
am at least fortified by the fact tliat I could hardly do worse than 
Russell himself. 

Having lived from childhood in the realms of mathematics and 
abstract thought, he had extraordinary difficulties in understanding 
why the ordinary man does not understand them; and few students 
today are brought up, like Russell, on Bradley’s philosophy and the 
old logic. Russell could explain anything else to the man in the 
street with impeccable lucidity, while remaining incapable of 
explaining the imponance of his own philosophy. When he made 
one such attempt, in the final chapter of his History of Western 
Philosophy, a critic commented that he had performed the remark- 
able achievement of being even more tmfair to his own work than he 
was to Kant’s. 

There is one preliminary point. I am going to write throughout 
of ‘Russell’s philosophy’, even though many of his views were shared 
with others, and some may have been derived from them. I have 
tried, in my longer and more technical study, to disentangle the 
derivations; it is an extraordinarily difficult task, because Russell 
was slow to claim credit for himself, while always meticulous and 
often over-generous in acknowledging what he owed to other 
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people. I have mentioned liis early conversion from Bradley under 
the stimulus of G. E. Moore; and there were some points in Bradley 
which he still accepted. The new Symbolic Logic had begun in the 
nineteenth century with Boole. A man almost forgotten today, Hugh 
MacColl, insisted on the vital point that the fundamental idea in 
logic was not inclusion among classes, but implication between 
propositions. Russell’s interpretation of mathematics was anticipated 
by Frege; and Peano had shown how a system of logical symbolism 
could be invented less cumbrous titan Frege’s, providing the 
foundations on which Russell’s work began. Finally, Principia 
Mathematica was itself written with Whitehead’s close collabora- 
tion, and when someone once referred to it without mentioning 
Whitehead, Russell immediately protested that there was scarcely 
a page in it which did not incorporate the work of both of them. 

And yet it is not only for the sake of brevity that I feel it is reason- 
able to refer to the new ideas simply as Russell’s. Many of his most 
important points were reached quite independently of other people — 
for instance, he had never read Frege imtil he had reached much the 
same conclusions himself. There is something of an analogy here 
with the Darwinian theory of evolution. As everyone knows, this 
was formulated independently by Darwin and Wallace, and Wallace 
first prepared a paper for publication. But it is rightly referred to as 
Darwin’s theory, because it was he who marshalled all the evidence 
to work out a fully-wrought conclusion which no one could ignore. 
Russell had the same sort of pre-eminence in logic. Few today 
would remember MacColl, but for a technical argument he had with 
Russell; and few would ever have heard of Frege, had not Russell 
drawn attention to his work. As for Whitehead, it seems that he was 
Russell’s superior as an ordinary mathematician, and he was more 
adept at the art of inventing logical symbols. It is to Whitehead 
that we owe most of the system of flags and arrows and curious 
signs which cover the pages of Principia Mathematica. But, since 
Whitehead was only free from full-time University teaching during 
vacations, the bulk of the work inevitably fell on Russell: and I 
think it is fair to say that, but for Russell, Principia Mathematica 
would never have been completed. In fact a projected fourth 
volume on Geometry, which Whitehead was preparing on his own, 
was never brought to the stage of publication. 

While inviting the reader, therefore, to keep in mind the work of 
others, especially Frege, I will simply talk about Russell. And I will 
begin by asking a simple question: what was the importance of 
Russell’s reduction of mathematics to logic? What was the real 
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significance of PHneipia Mathematica, that strange w-ork wliidi 
takes up 347 pages before readiing the definition of tJie number I, 
and gets well into Volume II before readiing the proof that 

mxn!=nxm? _ . .•>, 

Its main philosaphicaP importance lies, I tlsink, not in making the 
foundations of mathematics seem very difficult and complicated, but 
in making tliem simple and obvious. It took the mystery out of 
mathematical knowledge. The idea that there is something rather 
wonderful about mathematics is one of the most deep-rooted in 
human thought; even today tltcrc is a survival of superstitious 
feeling that certain numbers, like 3 and 7 and 13, have some spMal 
significance for good or evil, Kumbers have always raised curious 
problems. Take such a simple thing ns subtraaing 7 from 3: it 
might be said that minus 4 docs not exist, and so was notliing, and 
yet it is different from o. tVnd it was felt that there was so.mcthing 
even more man'cllous about an 'imaginary number’, die square root 
of minus one. There is nothing wiiich, multiplied by itself, gives 
minus one; and yet die square root of minus one plays an essential 
part in the kind of equations which any cicarica! engineer would 
use in planning a power station. 'Hie connection of madicmadcs 
with mysticism sirctclies right from Pythagoras to James Jeans, 
with his description of God as the supreme mathematician. All this 
was swept away by Russell’s theories. 

Empirical philosophers, who found the source of all Imovviedge 
in experience, had never been able to explain mathematics. Here 
was knowledge which seemed independent of experience, but which 
yet applied to die rc.al world. It was never really pbusiblc to argue, 
like j. S. Mill, that we know 2 2 «=> 4 because of experiencing 

many instances where two things added to two things made four 
things. Philosophcre liV.c Kant could dius indulge in all sorts of 
high-flown philosophies to account for madicmatical knowledge. 
Russell now produced the alicmaiivc theory that 2 -h 2 ■= 4 
akin to such simple logical principles as that a proposition cannot be 

’ Principia Mathtmatica has also of course a very great importance for 
mathematicians — in fact Russell once said Uiat nine-tenths of its interest 
Mas matliematical. To give some instances at random, we may mention 
the way that its symbollsrti is noiv WTincn into Anah-sis, the clarification of 
the notion of a limit, the discussion of matliematical induction, the distinc- 
tion between infinite and reflexive classes, and the examples of tlie 
immense cate needed to establish an inequality between particular infinite 
numbers. As will be mentioned later, the Relation Aritlunctic of Part IV, 
with the idea of structure, liad enormous importance in rum for pliilo- 
sophy and science. 
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both true and false. At one time he even came to believe — reluctantly, 
in view of his early delight and reverence for mathematics — that both 
mathematics and logic were merely conventions about the use of 
symbols and words. ‘Two and two are four’ was like saying that 
‘there arc three feet to a j'ard’. 

The removal of the idea tliat mathematics involves some strange 
intuition made it much easier to adopt a thorough-going empiricism : 
though Russell, unlike many of his successors, did not go the whole 
way in that direction. 

This result, a step towards a positive conclusion because of a 
negative process of elimination, was very typical of Russell as a 
philosopher. One of the difuculdcs about understanding his im- 
portance is that so much of his work appears merely negative: in 
fact he stressed the negative side of it himself. When he used 
advances in mathematics to demolish much in Kant and Hegel, 
when he overthrew Bradley, it appears at first sight that he had 
merely earned the gratitude of future students by saving them from 
the study of nonsense. But, in fact, something much more positive 
and constructive was involved in each case. 

We can take an analogy. Throughout history, a number of people 
tried to make perpetual motion machines, and they all failed j so 
one might imagine at the end that the story was nothing but failure. 
But when men grasped why they had failed, they had taken an 
essential step towards imderstanding the principles of mechanics. 
Much the same thing applies to the failure of every attempt to build 
a complete philosophical system. Understanding why they failed 
can mean taking a radically different view of the nature of reality. 

Russell’s controversies with Bradley and the Hegelians centred on 
difRcult technical questions. But I think the most important point at 
issue, put in untechnical and loose language, was somewhat as 
follows: 

If you wish to study a human eye, you can set about it in two 
different ways. The first would be advocated by philosophers who 
think like Bradley and Hegel. They would say, to begin with, that 
the eye was part of a human body, and that you cannot tmderstand 
it unless you consider it as part of the body. Any good oculist, in 
fact, would say the same; and in examining a patient with weak 
eyesight would ask questions about his general health. Now the 
health of the body containing the eye will depend in turn on what 
food it has eaten; this will depend upon current agricultural tech- 
nique and the transport facilities available for moving food from one 
place to another; these depend on the state of historical develop- 

D 
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mcnt of the world at the time in question j this in tmm depends upon 
the whole history of the world, and when the solar system came into 
existence. Or you could say, to follow another line of argument, that 
an eye which has seen the stars at night is obtaously different from 
an eye which has never focused on objects any further away than 
those on the eartli; and that tliercforc the eye would be a different 
sort of eye if the stars were not there. In this kind of way, starting 
from a human eye or any other object, you can argue that it would 
not be tlie same if anything else was different, and that a method of 
analysis which considers anytliing in isolation must be misleading. 
\ ou may say that the Universe, if you have the right view of it, is 
not a number of separate things but a complete unity, and you will 
probably call yourself a Monist. (A word derived from the Greek 
Mdnos, ‘Single’.) 

But there is another way of studying a human ej’e, and that is 
Russell s way. You can consider it in isolation, and say that tlie 
only other things you need to know about it are the light rays 
entering it, the nerve messages which it transmits to tlie brain ns a 
result of what it secs, and the motor impulses it receives back from 
me brain directing it where to look. You can say that anything else 
m the whole Universe, if it affcas tlie eye, must affect it throu^ 
these three things; and that if you know these tlircc tilings you 
know cycrj'diing you need. If you adopt this approach you will say 
you believe in die philosophy of analysis, you will deny that ‘analysis 
means falsification’, and you will eschew die attempt to build a 
pand all-embracing pltilosophical system. You will concentrate on 
isobtog separate problems which can be solved piecemeal. 

There is a sense in which both points of \icw arc equally plausible, 
mough bodt can be hiud to defend if pushed to extremes. Consider, 
or instance, a man in England named Mr Jones, who has one 
nephew who lives in Australia. According to the first view, if die 
nep cw ICS, Mr Jones becomes a different man even before he 
hcMs of It, because he no longer has the attribute of being an uncle. 

1 his seems hard to believe, and common sense tvould say it makes 
no diffrrence to Mr Jones undl he is told : but if it is replied that Mr 
Jones becomes a different man in the eyes of God, I do not think a 
o^cal refutauon is possible. The extreme analyddal view also 
^ems difficult to accept, though it again cannot be logically refuted, 
if h I 'viU try to put it a litde less crudely later— 

S “'‘y find it extremely 
does together agam^ and to explain why it works as it 
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I am inclined to think that the decision between the two ap- 
proaches is usually a matter of the individual philosopher’s tempera- 
ment. You can have a mind which delights in contemplating the 
whole of reality as a mystic unityj or you can have a mind, like 
Russell’s, which delights in dissecting things. (One hostile critic 
once said that he had a ‘mincing’ mind.) Granted that the choice is 
one of temperament, I think it is easy to see why Russell chose the 
method of analysis. If you believe, like the monists, that the only 
reality worth talking about is the whole Universe, then it is obvious 
that you can really say very little, even though most monists contrive 
to say a lot. You are reduced to uttering such grand sentiments as 
‘Reality is organic’ or ‘God is love’, and your thinking may soon get 
in a grand muddle. In fact it is part of the monistic position that you 
can never say or th i n k anything which is completely true, because 
you don’t know everything (in the ordinary sense of ‘know’). 

If, on the other hand, you dislike misty generalizations and vague 
appeals to the emotions, and have a craving for certain knowledge, 
then you will prefer the other approach. It was this craving which 
gave Russell a bias towards analysis, just as it gave him a bias 
towards empiricism. And his exposure of mistakes in the logical 
argiunents used for monism gave him and his successors a powerful 
impetus along this direction. 

Another point, even more important, was involved in Russell’s 
work of destruction. He showed that his predecessors had over- 
estimated the capacity of logic to give us Imowledge about the nanne 
of the Universe. 

When people ask why Russell has been described as the greatest 
logician since Aristotle, the conventional answer is that he showed 
that there were many more forms of inference than Aristotle had 
foimd. The Greek logicians tried to guard against fallacious reason- 
ing by making a complete list — ^they might be called working rules — 
of aU the forms of deduction which are valid. Aristotle decided that 
these were nearly all syllogistic: for example ‘All men are mortal, 
Socrates is a man, therefore Socrates is mortal.’ Russell showed how 
much more there was to logic, and that syllogisms should have no 
such pre-eminence. But this is not aU. I think that if we ask why 
Russell was a great logician, tliere is another important answer 
which is a somewhat paradoxical one; it was because he showed how 
little logic can do. 

‘As logic improves,’ he said, ‘less and less can be proved.’ He 
pointed out that it was often the mark of a man lacking in logical 
capacity to think tliat one proposition implies another when it does 
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not: from this point of view, he once remarked that ‘Logic is the art 
of not drawing conclusions’. For instance, some of Aristotle’s 
syllogisms were not valid as they stood. Moreover, Russell insisted 
that the knowledge given by logic — and mathematics — is all hypo- 
thetical. It tells us that if something is true, then something else is 
true. 

The above syllogism, for instance, should have been first stated 
in some such form as ‘7/ all men are mortal, and t/Socrates is a man, 
then Socrates is mortal’. We must think of logic as rather like the 
modem electronic brains, which can solve a problem with the 
necessary data to work on, but which cannot produce any results 
unless some faas are fed into them first. Logic can only work on 
premisses supplied independently of logic; any proof must start 
with some premiss which is unproved. This point, once it has been 
put plainly, appears simple and obvious, and by no means original. 
But though recognized in theory as early as Aristotle, it has con- 
tinually been blurred over in the history of human thought. 

To begin with, there is the natural human craving for certain 
knowledge. We have recorded RusscU’s own disappointment, at the 
age of eleven, when he found that Euclid gave no proof of his axioms. 
His brother Frank did not tell him, as he might have done: ‘You 
have got to start from something which you accept tritliout proof, 
and you might as well start here os anywhere.’ As it happened, if 
Frank had said this, he would have been WTong; for not all Euclid’s 
axioms arc beyond question, and the bcginm'ng of the deductive 
system can be pushed much farther back. Russell was naturally 
inspired to sec if, by pushing it back far enough, he could arrive at 
something absolutely certain; and it took all the labours of Prindpia 
Mathcmatica, and the continuation of the same work by Godel, to 
show exactly what could not be proved in the foundations of 
mathematics, and why not. 

Russell’s philosophical predecessors, like Kant, had assumed that 
Euclid’s theorems gave us knowledge about the actual world. It 
was not realized that, like any other deductive system. Euclidean 
geometry could not go further than saying that if certain premisses 
were true, then certain conclusions followed. Russell’s insistence on 
this point had much more originality than may appear in retrospect, 
because when he first worked on geometry it was assumed that actual 
space was in fact Euclidean; the Theory of Relativity had not yet 
made scientists think of it as non-Eudidean. 

One common reason for not seeing that any argument in logic 
or pure mathematics must be hypothetical could be a strong desire 
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to prove some emotionally satisfying belief. Thusj again and again, 
philosophers thought they had succeeded in using logic to prove the 
existence of something they wanted to believe in, in spite of the 
impossibility of logic proving the existence of ans^hingj just as 
covmtless inventors kept on imagining they had solved the secret of 
perpetual motion, in spite of it being a scientific impossibility. 

Descartes thought he had proved his own existence by saying ‘I 
think , therefore I am’; and he then proceeded to deduce a philo- 
sophic system from this foundation. Many philosophers thought 
they could prove the existence of God by the ‘ontological’ argu- 
ment. As late as Russell’s own time, McTaggart believed that he had 
arrived at a logical demonstration of personal immortality. Even 
philosophers who realized that logic could not prove the existence of 
anything directly thought it could do so indirectly ^ by proving that all 
philosophies were logically impossible except their own. An example 
was the way in which Bradley, like Kant and Hegel, claimed to have 
foimd contradictions in the ordinary world of Appearance. 

Some of these attempted proofs by logic depended on technical 
errors, some on mistakes about the use of words. Others depended 
on assuming that something which we cannot help believing must 
be true; one of Russell’s most important services was to disentangle 
logic from psychology, and to say that logic does not mean ‘the laws 
of thought’. 

The implications of realizing the limitations of logic have only 
become obvious gradually, and Russell himself took some time to 
realize them all. 

For instance, no logical argument can establish that something is 
good or bad, unless you start from some such proposition in your 
premisses. In Russell’s Problems of Philosophy, published in 1912, he 
still wrote that we have a priori ethical knowledge. But on this he 
was immediately challenged by Santayana, who denied that we have 
any objective premisses on which an ethical theory can be built. 
Santayana said that ‘good’ and ‘bad’ were like ‘right’ and ‘left’, 
depending on the individual point of view. 

He argued by way of analogy that, for human beings, whisky was 
more intoxicating than cofiee, but that this did not mean that 
whisky was ‘pervaded, as it were by an inherent intoxication, and 
stands dead drunk in its bottle 1 Yet just in this way Mr Russell and 
Mr Moore conceive things to be dead good and dead bad.’ Russell 
had accepted G. E. Moore’s arguments mPrincipia Ethica for saying 
that there is such a thing as obj ectivc ethical knowledge. But now that 
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Santayana challenged him, Russell decided that Santayana was 
right: and that the premiss for an ethical argument could not he 
‘such and such a thing is good’ but ‘I think such and such is good’. 
Moral judgments became purely subjective. 

Once again, there was nothing original in this conclusion: the 
originality lay in the fact that Russell was willing to face it. Other 
agnostics, after rejecting God and the Bible as a measure of ethical 
values, had still assumed in a vague sort of way that they could give 
a rational defence of the ethical code they advocated. Nor would a 
failure to do so have seemed important when traditional moral rules 
still had much of tlieir force. Even the advanced advocates of new 
moralities, like the ‘Bloomsbury’ group who thought they based their 
way of life on the teachings of G. E. Moore, had few disagreements 
among themselves on what constituted the ‘Good’. But within 
Russell’s own lifetime men came to power in great nations who 
openly challenged both old and new moralities. They said Christian 
ideas were mistaken, that it was right for the strong to kill off the 
weak, for a Nordic race to exterminate non-Aryans, and for Bol- 
sheviks to enslave non-Bolsheviks. They defended cruelty and 
falsehood, and Russell could not prove that they were wrong. On his 
principles he could only say ‘I dislike your Views very much, but I 
have to admit this is purely a matter of personal opinion’. Only a 
man of supremo intellectual integrity could have admitted a con- 
clusion so completely at variance with everything he wanted to 
believe, and everything he did believe. 

Once he was expounding to Lowes Dickinson his theory that 
‘good’ and ‘bad’ had no objective validity. A few minutes afterwards 
Lowes Dickinson was laughing because the name of somebody 
Russell disliked had come up in conversation, and Russell had 
declared in the fiercest tone of conviction: ‘He is a scoimdrelV 

This is the great paradox of Russell. All his instincts were on the 
side of the ‘rationalists’; his greatest hatred was for those who 
exalted emotion, or any sort of mystic intuition, at the expense of 
reason. But because Russell was the greatest rationalist of all, he 
had to admit that reason cannot prove the mystics wrong. In fact in 
some private moods he was a mystic himself. (Though one of a most 
unusual kind: a mystic who hated mysteries, and devoted his life to 
dispelhng them.) This side of his nature was often unsuspected, 
although he wrote in Mysticism and Logic that ‘The greatest men who 
have been philosophers have felt the need both of science and of 
mysticism’. 


CHAPTER VI 


The Theory of Descriptions 


I MUST now come, with many misgivings, to Russell’s Theory of 
Descriptions. Here again, there ate appalling difficulties in explain- 
ing it in any book for the general reader, mainly because it is so easy. 
Russell’s &st formulation of it, and the results derived from it, 
were technical and very difficult; but any simple explanation of it 
may make it seem too obvious to be worth bothering about. Yet the 
attempt to say something about the Theory of Descriptions must 
not be shirked. There is general agreement that it was Russell’s 
most important single contribution to philosophy. This was not only 
his own opinion, but that of such good judges as G. E. Moore and 
Wittgenstein. ‘The Theory of Descriptions,’ said Moore, ‘was 
something quite new. It was Russell’s greatest philosophical dis- 
covery, more important than anything he said later. It was his own 
work, and not influenced by anyone whatever.’ 

When the expeaant reader, with his interest aroused in this way, 
asks what this remarkable discovery was, he is bound to find the 
reply a little disappointing at first. He will have to be told that the 
theory arose partly as a reply to the Austrian philosopher Meinong, 
who had been much exercised by the status of certain things which 
do not exist. Suppose you say ‘The golden mountain does not 
exist’, or ‘The roxmd square does not exist’. These are not only 
true statements, but useful ones. The first might well be used to give 
some romantic explorer, misled by myths and legends, a realistic 
fact about the world. The second might be used by a teacher to 
correct a pupil who had mistaken views about geometry — or, at 
any rate, about the definitions used in geometry. Now can you have 
true and meaningful statements about nothing? It might be argued 
that both sentences were equivalent to saying ‘ “Something which is 
nothing” does not exist’. A golden mountain certainly seems ‘some- 
thing which is nothing’; so does a round square. But, according to 
this view, the sentences are simply identical; which they are cer- 
tsunly not. One of them tells us something about golden mountains, 
and the other tells us something about round squares. And it seemed 
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that there must be some sense in which both golden mountains and 
round squares exist, or else we could not talk about them. 

This was the problem considered by Meinong, and he decided 
that things like golden moimtains and round squares, if they did 
not actually exist, must still have some kind of being, though in a 
different way from ordinary objects like tables and chairs. And if 
such things were there, he had to find somewhere to put them; so 
he created a whole realm of these shadows. 

Against this doctrine Russell rebelled. He pointed out that instead 
of saying ‘The golden moimtain does not exist’, you could say 
‘There is no entity which is both golden and a mountain’. Any 
‘analysis’ of this kind removes the phrase ‘the golden mountain’ 
from the sentence, and removes any cause for believing that it has 
some kind of being. This, of course, is only the beginning of 
RusseU’s Theory of Descriptions, put in an over-simplified form; 
but I think it is the basic beginning. 

At this stage, I think, the intelligent layman is quite entitled to 
lose his temper. He has been told to expect something special. Now 
it merely seems that one philosopher has shown another philosopher 
that he need not talk nonsense about things which do not exist. 
Russell had solved a puzzle; but he may well have left the ordinary 
man quite unable to imderstand why anyone should have bothered 
about the puzzle in the first place. All Russell had done, apparently, 
was a kind of rather obvious playing with words. The inteUigent 
layman may well feel that his misgivings about the uselessness of 
philosophy have been confirmed to the hilt. 

The first thing we can point out to him is that all great intellectual 
advances usually have the same quality of obviousness, once they 
are made. When Galileo dropped his different weights from the 
leaning tower of Pisa, he did something which any child could have 
done, yet Galileo had all the wise men of the time against him. To 
take a more transient modern example: the basic idea of Keynes on 
the theory of employment — the denial of Say’s Law — is now so 
generally accepted that it is hard to imagine how anyone could ever 
have disputed it: yet millions went hungry, less than twenty-five 
years ago, because almost all academic economists and Treasury 
experts failed to see the point. 

So far as Russell s Theory of Descriptions is concerned, we must 
note the historical fact that it evoked, if not hostility, at least com- 
plete bewilderment as to w^hat Russell was talking about, and why 
he thought it important. The theory was put forward in an article 
called On Denoting, first published in 1905 in Mind, the leading 
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British philosophical joiimal. The editor of Mind, Professor Stout, 
thought poorly of the article; and woxild undoubtedly have rejected 
it if it had come from some unknown yoimg philosopher. Russell’s 
international standing was now such that anything he wrote had to 
be accepted automatically. But according to G. E. Moore, when the 
article was finally published ‘Nobody could make head or tail of it’. 
Moore told me that he himself never understood the Theory of 
Descriptions \mtil Russell gave a clearer statement of it in the 
Introduction to Principia Mathematica. 

Now it is easy and tempting to assume that the philosophers who 
failed to understand Russell, like the economists before Keynes, 
were simply fools. But this is obviously wrong, and it is well to look 
for some more fundamental explanation, beyond the difiBculty and 
obscurity which often attends the first formulation of a new idea. 

The reason why great intellectual advances often arouse violent 
opposition, but later seem obvious, is that they do NOT challenge 
what everybody is thinking at the time. They challenge ideas which 
are assumed so unthinkingly that people do not even realize that they 
are assuming them. The supremely difiicult task is bringing this 
subconscious assumption into consciousness; once that is done, the 
immediate reaction may be bewildered annoyance that anyone 
should challenge it, but the rest is comparatively easy. For instance, 
it was much easier to believe that the world was rotmd than that it 
was flat, once people started thinking about it at all. Belief in a flat 
earth involves a host of insoluble questions — How is the earth 
supported ? Is it infinite, or do you fall off when you get to the end 
of it ? How is it that the sun and moon, after disappearing in the 
West, go imderground and reappear in the East? The vital step 
forward was taken by the man who first doubted the seemingly 
obvious fact that the earth is fiat; the idea of it being round then 
followed almost as a matter of course. A great thinker is a man who j 
questions something which seems so obvious that everybody takes . 
it for granted. Russell was a great philosopher because he had this ' 
capacity. 

The Theory of Descriptions was a fundamental advance, in which 
something subconsciously assumed to be obviously right was shown 
to be obviously wrong. The false assumption, exposed by Russell, | 
was that one word must stand for one object, and that words mean : 
something like what they say. It had been natural to suppose that the ' 
grammatical structure of a sentence was the same as its logical 
structure. It has been assumed, to take Meinong’s example, that a 
sentence about golden mountains was saying something about 
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\ golden moimtainsj and that therefore such things must have being, 
I or they could not be talked about. Russell’s analysis proved this 
assumption wrong: and it also suggested that there may be many 
other ways in which we can be misled by words and the form of 
sentences. 

Suppose we say something about Winston Churchill. Now 
Churchill was at different times in his life a squealing baby, a 
Harrow schoolboy, a bumptious subaltern, an artist, a bricklayer, a 
party politician, and a great world statesman. All these different 
individuals were described by the same word ‘Churchill’; yet the 
baby named Churchill was somebody very different from the octo- 
genarian statesman named Churchill, the two individuals probably 
not having a single molecule of their bodies in common. There was 
something in common or some connection between the baby and the 
elder statesman: I do not want now to go into the abstruse meta- 
physical question as to what the connection was. At the moment, 
remaining still in the realms of common sense, it is obvious that 
anyone who thinks the unchanging word ‘Churchill’ stands for an 
imchanging person is obviously wrong. 

Now Russell believed that we frequently malte analogous mis- 
takes, which are less obvious, about other words — thinking that, 
because a word is fixed and definite, it must refer to something 
changeless and substantial. 

The most celebrated instance is the ancient doctrine of ‘substance’. 
We may say of a table that it is made of wood, that it is heai^, thafit 
is dark and shiny, and so on. It was assumed that there was some- 
thing of substance which had these different attributes. Russell later 
came to question this view. When we want to explain what it is that 
is made of wood, and is heavy and dark and shiny, we use the word 
‘table’ each time; and this deceives us into thinking there is some 
permanent substance behind the attributes, even though there is 
not. This, as we shall see, was the conclusion which Russell reached 
in 1914 in his Our Knowledge of the External World. Some years later 

I he used the same approach to question Descartes’ ‘I think, therefore 
I am’, and to question the popular conception of what is meant by 
‘I’. Russell wrote that ‘to suppose that thoughts need a thinker is to 
be misled by grammar (or rather syntax)’. 

These points will be developed in later chapters : but enough has 
been said to show how the Theory of Descriptions, which at first 
sight merely appeared to be a trick for saying the same things in 
different words, can be the starting point of a complete revolution 
jn our view of the nature of tlie universe. Russell perhaps summar- 
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ized his view best when he said ‘Don’t let grammar dictate to onto-j 
logy’ — that isj don’t let it govern our views about what exists. The 
Theory of Descriptions was associated with a precise explanation 
of what is meantliy exiyencea and a refutation of the ‘ontological’ 
argurn&itfor the existffiSFof God. It reinforced Russell’s oblcction 
to the’ ‘subject-predicate’ logic.'lt was also important in connection 
with epistemology, or the branch of pliilosophy which deals with 
how we acquire our knowledge. Russell made a distinction bet\vecn 
what -we know directly by ‘Acquaintance’, and what we know at 
second hSi'd by ‘Description’. 

If' may still seemlttange, at first, that so much should follow 
from the discovery of a faulty use of words; but it is not so sur- 
prising when it is remembered that nearly all our thinking and nearly 
all our communication of ideas, is done by words ; so if they are used 
wrongly there is no hope of our ideas being right. 

It is true that the first results of the Theory of Descriptions were 
negative; it showed how some previous philosophers had gone 
wrong by drawing false inferences from words to reality. But once 
again Russell could use these negative means to reach a positive 
conclusion; for he still kept the same assumption that language, if the 
false inferences were avoided, gave some sort of a picture of the real 
world. Consider such a sentence as ‘The cat/is on/the mat’. It has two 
nouns, and a verb and a preposition which together express a certain 
relation; and it gives a correct description of two objects, a cat and a 
mat, having a certain relation to each other. There is only one resp^ 
in which the phrase ‘the cat is on the mat’ is a little misleading, ^the 
words ‘is on’ appear just as substantial as the words ‘the cat and e 
mat’. But ‘is on’ stands for a relation, whereas the others stand tor 
physical objeas. Language would give a better picture of reality it 
we simply wrote 

‘the cat 

the mat’ 


Now RusseU for some time believed that, if we first careMly note 
all these ways to which words can be misleadmg, and suggest false 
JssStS we can then learn a great deal about the name o 
reality from the words we use to describe it. He even talked aW 
the idea of a perfect language, which would mirror reahty perfectly. 
But this is a point to be mentioned again later. 



CHAPTER VII 


Reviews and Politics 


In the later stages of writing Principia Mathcmatica, Russell broke 
his rule that he would ‘Never indulge in any excess, including any 
excess of work’. He abandoned his regular and restricted time-table, 
and overworked to such an extent that afterwards he told Professor 
Littlewood, the Cambridge mathematician, that Principia Mathe- 
matica had taken so much out of him that he sometimes doubted 
whether he would ever be the same man again. 

The intellectual labours which went into it were so monumental 
that one tends to assume that Russell could have done very little else 
between 1900 and 1910. But the fact is that, throughout this period, 
he continued his usual scatteration of philosophical articles and book 
reviews, to be found in Mind and similar technical publications. It 
seems that whenever a philosophical work arrived in German or 
French or Italian which nobody else understood, the editor of Mind 
would send it along to Russell as a matter of course, and Russell 
always obliged prompdy with a swift but thorough appraisal. 

It must be said that Russell was often an unkind and merciless 
critic, particularly in his earliest reviews. His manner was something 
like a surgeon at an operating table, and his precise and dispassion- 
ate dissection could be devastating for various authors who would be 
forgotten for ever but for the fact that he wrote about them. 

For instance the unfortunate Edmond Goblot, author of an Essai 
sur la Classification des Sciences, would probably have endured 
columns of abuse and criticism rather than face Russell’s cruel and 
matter-of-fact summing up that ‘The work appears to have few 
merits’.^ Dr Julius Schultz, author of P^chologie der Axioine, 

* This review provides a rather striking example of Russell’s powers of 
memory. It appeared in i8g8, when he was 26 . 1 chose it for mention here 
because it is very little known, and was unlikely to have been referred to 
since it was published. On the above passage in my draft being read aloud 
to Russell in 1955, when he was 83, he promptly protested that the 
quotation was incomplete, and gave the full paragraph almost verbatim: 
‘The work appears to have few merits, except an unusually scrupulous 
acknowledgment of sources. On p. 43, for example, it is asserted that 
knowledge is power, and M. Egger is cited as having anticipated M. 
Goblot in this novel and weighty aphorism.’ 
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received from Russell such cold condemnations as that ‘His remarks 
on Geometry are a farrago of logical fallacies, historical blunders, 
and mathematical errors’ . . . ‘The subject invites to confusion 
between logic and psychology j and the author does not refuse the 
invitation’. 

It is hard to reconcile such strictures with Russell’s tremendous 
capacity for human kindness, which he would even extend to foolish 
philosophers j and with the immense help which he was always ready 
to give generously to students. As Santayana said of him: ‘He was 
benevolence itself to the most humble and hopeless intellectual 
waifs.’ 

If asked to justify his harshness, he would probably have said that 
the essential thing was to teU the truth about a book uncompromis- 
ingly, and that everything else had to come second. Perhaps 
Beatrice Webb gave the best account of this side of Russell’s charac- 
ter when she wrote that ‘Ckimpromise, mitigation, mixed motives, 
phases of health of body and mind, qualifying statements, uncertain 
feelings, all seem unknown to him. A proposition must be true or 
false; a charaaer good or bad; a person loving or unloving, truth- 
speaking or lying.’ 

Yet, in these years and for the rest of his life, his wit could some- 
times be unnecessarily wounding. I believe that Russell, like many 
others of exceptional sensitiveness and sensibility, developed at 
times, as a condition of survival, a superficially hard skin to protect 
himself against the bruises and uglinesses and tragedies of human life. 
(The same thing happened with Shaw, who in early life was almost 
as shy and nervous as Russell; but Russell never went as far as 
Shaw’s verbal cruelties.) 

Another explanation is that Russell’s wit was so effervescent that 
he was often carried away by it without thinking. One could almost 
put it that he never said an unkind word except in jest. Like the 
character in Oscar Wilde who could resist anything but temptation, 
Russell could resist anything but a joke. Slower-witted philosophers 
had some justification for complaining that, whenever they thought 
they had got Russell piimed down in argument, he would divert 
their attack by some devastating flash of humour; just as Winston 
Churchill, when caught in an impossible position in the House of 
Commons, had a knack of bludgeoning his way out with some bois- 
terous piece of repartee, 

Dming the years spent on Principia Mathematica, Russell even 
found some time for politics; he joined a discussion group known as 
the ‘Co-efladents’, so called because of the hope that the members 
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would prove jointly efficient, and with H. G. Wells as another 
member. He was roused by agitation for Protection to write and 
speak whole-heartedly for Free Trade. And in 1907 he even stood 
for Parliament. 

There was a by-election at Wimbledon which looked like being a 
Conservative walk-over; the Liberal candidate, having become 
Mayor, felt that he should abstain from party politics. Russell 
agreed to stand as a candidate of the ‘National Union of Women’s 
Suffrage Societies’. At this time there were ttvo bodies agitating for 
women’s suffrage; Russell stressed that he represented the one which 
believed in only using constitutional means. 

In this, as in most political matters, he came to dislike extremism. 
When a violent Feminist told him that ‘The half of every man is a 
lunatic’, he replied: ‘The better half.’ 

Russell explained at Wimbledon that he stood for ‘democracy, 
liberty and justice’, all of which meant the granting of votes to 
women. According to a newspaper report of one speech, he sup- 
ported the Liberal Government on all questions except its attitude 
to women’s suffirage. ‘He was a Liberal, and had been a Liberal aU 
his life’; and the most important part of Liberal policy was Free 
Trade. 

Though not an official Liberal Party candidate, Russell received the 
‘personal sympathy and good will’ of the Liberal Chief Whip. His 
opponent was Hemy Chaplin, a leading Conservative politician of 
the day. 

It is some indication of the serenity of those pre-war years that 
Russell could have said that ‘the question of Votes for Women, if 
not the most important, is almost the most important question at 
present before the country’. But though the issues at stake in 
politics might seem less serious than today, the public were much 
more interested in political contests. 

Electioneering still meant oratory from public platforms, instead 
of smooth television performances. When Russell held his first 
meeting, a gang of hecklers often shouted him down; and his 
opponents tried to ridicule Feminism by letting two rats loose in the 
audience when one of his lady supporters was speaking, with the 
object of making the ladies squeal. ‘There was,’ said The Times, 
‘great commotion until the rats were killed.’ But according to the 
local paper, the Wimbledon Borough News, the plan misfired: ‘The 
terrified animals, instead of creating a panic among the suffragists, 
showed more discrimination, and made for a little group of men in 
front of the platform, who appeared somewhat disturbed at the 
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unwelcome apparitions. After a little chascj howevetj the rats were 
disposed of, and the gentlemen resumed their normal calm again.’ 

It must be admitted that the Wimbledon Borough News was hardly 
unbiased. Strongly pro-Russellj it supported him with all the gusto 
and scandalized invective which marked politics at the time. Some 
of its headlines speak for themselves: ‘Cowardly cads turn rats loose 
in Worple Hall’, ‘Larrikins and hooligans yell themselves hoarse’, 
‘The ladies’ brilliant oratory wins the hearts of their hearers’, 
‘Ruffianly assault on Mrs Russell at Raynes Park’. This latter inci- 
dent was described by tlie paper as follows: 

‘Another dastardly outrage was committed on Tuesday evening, 
when an egg was thrown at Mrs Russell — the charming lady who is 
taking such an active part in her husband’s campaign — as she was 
driving away from a meeting at Raynes Park, the unpleasant missile 
hitting her full beuveen the eyes and putting her to considerable 
pain. . . . Soon a large bump had swollen up. . . . Great disgust has 
been expressed at the brutality of these savages, who seem hardly 
fit subjects for the wilds of South Africa.’ 

At the end, Chaplin beat Russell by 10,263 votes to 3,297. 

In May 1910, with Principia Mathematica almost finished, Russell 
made a more serious attempt to get into Parliament, seeking selection 
as an official Liberal candidate. It was characteristic of how little 
anybody was expecting or thinking about a war that, addressing his 
adoption meeting, he did not mention foreign policy. He attacked 
the Lords’ Veto on legislation, and supported the taxation of land 
values. Free Trade, and women’s su&age. Though his adoption 
seemed certain, a committee of the local constituency association 
discovered that he was an agnostic. When he said he would not go 
to church occasionally to keep up appearances, another candidate 
was adopted, who was duly elected to Parliament. 

It is interesting to speculate about the possible historical conse- 
quences if Russell had gone into public life at this stage, joining a 
Liberal Parliamentary Party led by Asquith as Prime Minister, and 
including Winston Churchill, Lloyd George, Haldane, Herbert 
Samuel and John Morley. Personally I agree with Charles Trevelyan 
that ‘Russell was far too imcompromising to be a success as a politi- 
dan’. 

A less serious episode occurred during the Constitutional Crisis 
of 1911, when the House of Lords U'as blocking the reforms of the 
Liberal Government. There was a proposal to create enough new 
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Liberal peers to ensure a Liberal majority in both Houses. When 
somebody suggested Russell might be considered for a peerage, he 
said that he would choose the title of ‘Lord Snooks’; and, when this 
caused surprise, protested: ‘But I thought the Government wanted 
to make the House of Lords look as ridiculous as possible.’ 

Russell sometimes maintained, partly I think out of perverseness, 
that there was no conneaion between his philosophical and political 
opinions. He was fond of pointing out that in philosophy he came 
nearest to Hume, who was a Conservative. But in fact I think there 
are perfectly obvious connections between Russell’s philosophical 
and other views. One effect of his philosophy was to show that many 
philosophical questions, previously thought capable of solution by 
logic, could only be decided according to individual temperament; 
and it was natural that a temperament which led to certain con- 
clusions in philosophy should lead to parallel conclusions in politics. 

To begin with, it is natural enough to find an analytic anti-monist 
philosopher like Russell upholding the individual against the state, 
whereas Hegel did the reverse. (In view of the way Hegelianism 
contributed to both Fascism and Communism, its overthrow in 
Britain and America perhaps had more than academic importance.) 

The whole bent of Russell’s mind in philosophy was an attempt to 
eliminate the a priori and to accentuate the empirical; and there was 
exactly the same trend in his political thinking, in spite of his some- 
times using abstract words like ‘justice’.^ Unless it is realized that 
Russell’s approach to political questions was usually empirical and 
praaical, based on the evidence of the moment and not on a priori 
principles and preconceptions, it is quite impossible to understand 
why his views appeared to vary so much. This was perfectly legiti- 
mate, and even praiseworthy, in a world which never stays the same, 
and where changing circumstances continually change the balance 
of arguments on different sides. 

Failure to grasp this point can also lead to an unjustifiable feeling 
of disappointment with some of Russell’s political writings; there 
may be a false presumption that his job was to solve every problem 
by some Ism or Ideology or highflown theory of which he coifid 
proclaim the eternal truth. The beginning of political wisdom is to 
realize that no such theories exist. 

Yet I must note here an apparent oddity about Russell. While 

* This, again, is easily understandable j for justice and impartial freedom 
from prejudice are the social and political counterparts of that search for 
generality which marks the great mathematician, and which is exemplified 
in the pages of tiie Principles of Mathematics and Principia Mathematica. 
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cheerfully, describing all his changes of mind in philosophy, he 
would tend to regard references to his political changes as criticisms 
of himself, although here they are even more obviously justifiable. 

I think the reason is as follows. He had expressly excluded any 
moral or practical considerations from his intellectually austere 
discussions of philosophical problems. He said rightly that anybody 
who objected to change and development was still confusing philo- 
sophy with its origins in theology, and was assuming that a philo- 
sophical theory should be as rigid as a theological creed. The 
passionate side of his nature, with no outlet in his technical work, 
was poured into political and social issues. He never championed a 
political cause unless he was moved by a deeply-felt horror of 
unnecessary human suffering and a determination to fight the folly 
which produced it. In philosophy his overriding consistency 
throughout was one of method and purpose, like a superb technician 
with the utmost pride in his craft. In politics his fundamental 
consistency was one of fierce human compassion, and he went into 
action in the mood of a man raising a standard which he meant to 
defend against all attacks. 

But Russell, whatever conclusions he reached on a panicular 
political issue, was always capable of first considering and stating 
fairly the two conflicting points of view. This habit of seeing both 
sides applies just as much to him as a philosopher; Whitehead once 
called him a Socratic dialogue in himself. 

Anyone who tries to trace the development of Russell’s political 
views is likely to come across a few pimzles: although, for the 
reasons just given, I do not think the puzzles are important. He had 
been brought up as a Liberal. Then, coming tmder the influence of 
the Webbs, he joined the Fabian Society (which, in those days, did 
not mean leaving the Liberal Party). For a time he was an Imperial- 
ist and supported the Boer War. But early in 1901, according to one 
of his broadcasts, ‘I had an experience not unlike what religious 
people call conversion. ... In the course of a few minutes I changed 
my mind about the Boer War, about harshness in education and in 
the Criminal Law, and about combativeness in private relations,’ 
Thereafter his attitude to politics never attempted the same aloof- 
ness as in his youthful lectures on German Socialism. 

Russell’s ‘conversion’ in 1901 followed from his becoming 
‘suddenly and vividly aware of the loneliness in which most people 
live, and passionately desirous of finding ways of diminishing this 
tragic isolation’. The result of this feeling, on tlte personal side, was 
refleaed in what is probably the best known of all Russell’s essays. 


a 
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his Free Mmi's Worship. All Uiat I will say about it is that the reader 
should buy Mysticism and Logic, where it is reprintedj and read it; 
when he will discover, among other tilings, that some of Russell’s 
precepts read like paraphrases of texts from the New Testament. 

Russell left the Fabians because of his fervour for Free Trade. In 
foreign policy, he was opposed to an Entente with France and 
Russia against Germany, which he first heard advocated by Sir 
Edward Grey at a meeting of the 'Co-efficients’ in 1902. At the 
Wimbledon by-elcaion in 1907, however, he described liimsclf as a 
supporter of all the policies of die Liberal Government; and there is 
other evidence of him apparently supporting Grey’s foreign policy. 
In November 1911 Leonard Woolf had just returned from Ceylon, 
and went down to stay with G. E. Moore at Cambridge. One vivid 
recollection Woolf had of this visit was of an occasion when Russell 
and Sanger had both called on Moore, and had an argument over 
Grey’s foreign policj’. Sanger was bitterly opposing him, and 
Russell was championing him. 

Russell’s explanation of this incident, given to me in 1956, was 
that he had only supported Grey’s foreign policy because he did not 
know what it was at the time. Grey had ‘lied like a trooper’ in 
concealing the way in which Britain had been committed to Franco. 
The mistake had been in the estimate of Grey’s charaaer — ‘I had 
thought him a comparatively honest man, and that when he made a 
statement in Parliament he was speaking the truth’. 
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his marriagCj and later by his Pacifist propaganda against the First 
World War. The result was his turning for friendship to uncon- 
ventional men and women with what were called modem ideas. 

The reputation of his brother can also have hardly been helpful. 
Frank Russell became a Buddhist at Oxford, was sent down from 
Balliol, was married three times, was imprisoned for bigamy (on a 
technicality concerning the validity of an American divorce), and 
was referred to by gossips as ‘the wicked EatP. According to his 
friend Santayana, he was nearly ruined by law suits and business 
losses, and ‘kept going precariously by being director of various 
precarious companies’. There naturally grew up a disposition to 
regard both Russells as rather odd and not very respeaable people. 

But all this is looking ahead. The parting from Alys did not come 
fill 191I3 and it was 1921 before there was a divorce. It must be 
recorded, as posterity’s debt to Russell’s first wife, that it was during 
the period they were still living together that he did the work usually 
considered his best; he was provided with the external essentials 
for creative thinking, such as a study in a well-run household where 
he could work without interraption. 

RusseU once wrote that ‘A quiet life is charaaeristic of great 
men, and . . . their pleasures have not been of the sort that look 
exciting to the outward eye. No great achievement is possible 
without persistent work, so absorbing and so difBcult that little 
energy is left over for the more strenuous kinds of amusement.’ 
This, to some extent, is tme of Russell himself. For instance, he 
was fond of dancing, but gave it up when he went to the cotmtry 
to work on mathematics. He was bad at games; and, though he 
played a little tennis, ‘the only person I could beat was McTaggart’. 

In June 1902, just after finishing the Principles of Mathematics, he 
wrote to Beatrice Webb from Cambridge, where he had gone to 
stay tvith the Whiteheads: 

‘The May term here’s a perpetual roimd of social functions . . . 
but I have been in no mood for garden parties and balls and, such 
nonsenses . . . 

‘I often go into College and sit late in the Fellows’ Garden, 
watching the fading twilight through the willows. Since I finished 
my book, I have devoted myself to what you would call mental 
hygiene, with good results so far. Beyond reading a mathematical 
MS of Whitehead’s, I have done no work for the last formight, but 
have spent my whole days out of doors basking in the return of 
summer.’ 
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afterwards tliat sometimes Russell ‘would rhapsodize about maihc- 
mau'es in a way so poetical, so mystical, that I ti'cd to listen with 
rapture— ioHc/ie 6*’. Berenson was less successful in awal-.cninc 
any reciprocal interest in works of art. He could only remember one 
occasion when Russell shosved appreciation of visual beauty. They 
were wnlldng up from Berenson's villa, ‘I Ttitti', to the hills; and 
Berenson pointed out the beauty of some chance arranRcmcnis of 
pebbles and chips of wood by the wayside. Tor a moment Russell 
was deeply moved. ‘But this is out and out mysticism,’ he said. 

There is other evidence that Russell was more sensitive in visual 
appreciation th.an Berenson believed. But the auditory arts still had 
more appeal for him, especially tlic lyric poets. He could recite svholc 
passages from Shelley, or from Shakespeare’s sonnets, or from many 
other poets; and he had a passion for Blake. 

It was not only as regards foreign travel that this was a golden age 
for English intcllcauals. It w.as also an age of sufiicient incomes and 
ample leisure. As Beatrice W’cbb wrote of herself and Sidney in her 
diars’, when going off for a week at Bcachy I lc;id with a p.ariy which 
included Graham Wallas, Bernard Shaw, Oiarlcs Trevclj'un and 
Herbert S.amucl: 

‘What fortunate people we are: I.ovc, Work, Eriends and Health, 
given holidaj-s svhenever we need it! An idea! life!’ 

Succeeding generations could only obtain brief glimpses of ilxis 
life in fragmentary memories of long st.ays in pleasant country 
houses, wiUt the Russclls and the Webbs and ilic Shaws all busy with 
their rcspcaivc work in the mornings, but devoting their afternoons 
to walk and talk. There were rccollcaions of Russell watching fas- 
cinated while Shaw, worlung on a play, would write the names of his 
charaaers on square pieces of p.apcr, and manoeuvre them on a 
chessboard to remind himself who was supposed to be on the stage 
at the lime. There was tlie occasion wlten Shaw teas learning to ride 
a bicycle, and smashed up Russell’s bicycle by colliding into him. 
'ITicrc were the occasional visits from H. G. Wells, wlio shocl'.cd 
Russell by saying tliat tliough he believed in free love, he did not 
mean to admit tliis in public until he had saved enough money from 
rojatltics to be able to live on the interest. And there were the 
standing jokes about Beatrice Webb’s vcgct.arianism, and whcilicr 
or not it had improved her temper. 

She carried out careful s)'stcms of dieting, beginning with one 
whicli kept her to exactly i lb of food a day—.} oz for brctikfast, 6 oz 
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for lunchj and 6 02 for dinner j the system became more and more 
exact and exacting, with precisely 2 oz of bread to eat tvith one egg 
for breakfast, and so on. Once she told Russell that her fasting made 
her more spiritual, and gave her exquisite visions. ‘Yes,’ said 
Russell, ‘if you eat too little you see visions ; and if you drink too 
much you see snakes.’ 

Sometimes the serious-minded Sidney Webb also found Russell’s 
wit annoying. Once Russell said that democracy had at least one 
meritj an mp could not be stupider than his constituents, because 
the more stupid he was, the more stupid they were to elect him 
Webb took this typically Russellian remark quite seriously and 
angrily. 

^ One might describe a Russellian remark as something analogous to 
a ‘Shavianism’ j but Russell’s wit was much more subtle than Shaw’s 
and, except when he indulged in delicate irony, was founded 
on a logical deduction from the facts. Jean Nicod, the French 
mathematical philosopher, said that Russell’s remarks had ‘that 
slightly ludicrous quality which comes from being true’. Whereas 
Shaw liked to stand on his head, RusseU liked to turn head over 
heels and land the right way up again— in fact Russell once recalled 
that he used to delight in literally turning head over heels as a boy. 

Another member of the group was Gilbert Murray, who could 
remember Russell drinking up to four cups of tea at a time, holding 
the cup with both hands to warm them. This latter habit became so 
well know among his friends that, on one occasion when G M 
Trevelyan had brought his future wife to tea for the first time, he 
suddenly exclaimed: ‘Look, Janet! He’s doing it!’ * 

Gilbert Murray could also remember being in the middle of a 
game of tennis when a telegram came announcing that Frank 
Russell had got into one of his scrapes, and needed someone to go 
bail for him. ‘Hang it,’ said Russell, ‘let’s wait till after the set.’ 

In later years Murray compared their group to Shelley and God- 
win and their circle j they had the same scepticism and rationalism, 
and the same presumption that previous customs and conventions 
were always wrong. 

Murray, who had married one of RusseU’s cousins, first got to 
know RusseU well when he went to Cambridge to read aloud his 
translation of the Hippolitus, RusseU was delighted with it, and went 
up afterwards to ask Murray if he could borrow a copy. They 
became close friends, and it was partly because of this friendship 
that the Russells moved in 1905 to Bagley Wood, just outside 
Oxford, where they could see more of the Murrays, 
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Perhaps anodier reason which attracted Russell to Oxford was the 
prospect of enjoying arguments with the ‘idealist’ philosophers 
there. Sometimes it is hard to remember how slowly the new ideas 
of Russell and Moore were accepted. The recollection of Professor 
Brand Blanshard of YalOj who went to Oxford as a student in 1913, 
is that idealism was then ‘so much in the ascendant, and blazing so 
brightly at the zenith, as to obscure everything else in the sky. . . .’ 
The great figure of Bradley, ‘magnified now to legendary propor- 
tions, 'hovered everywhere over the scene’ in Oxford: and Oxford 
was ‘undoubtedly’ the philosophical capital of Britain. This seems a 
staggering statement from the point of view of later retrospect, but 
it is probably no exaggeration of how most people felt at the time. For 
Russell, Oxford was a hostile citadel to be stormed with relish. 

In particular, he formed a virulent dislike of J. A. Smith of 
Balliol, a kind of Hegelian idealist. Once, after Smith had said that 
truth consisted of ideas in the mind of the Absolute, Russell asked: 
‘Does that mean that, if the Absolute stops thinkin g about the hairs 
of my head, I will go bald ?’ Smith replied in a shocked voice: ‘I feel 
that this observadon by Mr Russell is designed to cast ridicule upon 
a statement made by the Founder of our religion, a religion which to 
some of us is very sacred, and in which all of us have been brought 
up.’ 

As for Russell, he decided that Smith was a ‘humbug and a 
hypomte . One remark he made about him afterwards was charac- 
terisde: On the pretext of moral improvement of the young, he 
depraved them by teaching them to believe things which are not 
true. I hope he roasts.’ 

Once Gilbert Murray and Russell were having an argument over 
a certain tutor in Oxford. Murray was praising him; Russell was 
uncompromising, and would not hear a word in his favour. Murray 
said how the tutor had a gift for entering into his pupils’ minds, 
making them feel that it was important what they thought. Russell 
said immediately: ‘You mean that he tells them lies to make them 
hke him. 

RusseU also used to have arguments with Schiller of Corpus, 
me lading Bridsh philosopher of pragmadsm. While both agreed 
in OTticizing Oxford idealism, Russell was also cridcal of prag- 
matism, winch he once described as the philosophy which believes 

at ^ big battalions. One young student 

who heard Russell and Schiller arguing carried away a recollection 
of a vivid rantmst. Schiller’s philosophy was supposed to be 
humanistic, but in argument he was dogmadc and drj’. Russell had 
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a philosophy Which was cold and logical; but in argument he was 
warm and human. 

RusseU ended up with the cheerful disrespect for Oxford which 
sometimes characterizes Cambridge men : in his case, he emphasized 
the way in which Oxford used to neglect the study of physics He 
would recall gleefully how, the first time he visited Oxford, he’ was 
told proudly that Oxford now had a Science Department, consisting 
of one lecmrer with a magic lantern and slides showing portraits of 
famous scientists. And he would remark that ‘Roger Bacon once 
did an experiment and was put in prison for fourteen years. Since 
then no one has ever done an experiment at Oxford’. 

According to Russell, the only man he found in Oxford who 
understood mathematical logic was G. G. Berry (mentioned in 
Principia Mathematica), a humble clerk in the Bodleian who had no 
academic recognition in the University. Berry took Russell’s fancv 
by introducing himself with a neat logical conundrum. He went to 
RusseU’s door, and handed him a sheet of paper on which was 
written ‘The statement on the other side of this page is false’. 
Russell then turned the page over and found on the other side ‘The 
statement on the other side of this page is false’. 

At this time one of the gasometers which disfigure the view of 
Oxford from the south was already causing complaints: but 
Russell defended it on the ground that ‘it’s the only thing in Oxford 
designed to give light’. 

His wit in argument also enlivened meetings of the Aristotelian 
Society in London. Once, when RusseU had been criticizing Kant 
with his usual vehemence, some weU-meaning person said in 
extenuation: ‘Kant was Idnd to his mother, and that will be re- 
membered when his system is forgotten.’ RusseU immediately 
replied . I cannot accept the cj^nical assumption that being kind to 
one’s mother is more rare than the possession of philosophical 
ability as great as Kant’s.’ 

It was during his Presidency of the AristoteUan Society that 
RusseU shaved off the mustard-coloured moustache which is a 
feature of earlier photographs of him. The change in his appearance 
was so great that, at the next meeting of the Society, nobody 
recognized him at first. RusseU himself said that, when he demol- 
ished his moustache with scissors and razor, he found for the first 
time that he had a satiric mouth, and that this discovery changed his 
whole character. I have the feeling that tliis should perhaps be 
classified as a RusseUian remark. 

According to report, the removal of his moustache was due to the 
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wishes of Lady Ottoline Morrell, whose country house at Garsing- 
ton, only a few miles out of Oxford, was later to become celebrated. 
She will probably be remembered chiefly for her close friendship 
with Russell : but she was a remarkable woman in her otvn right, who 
must be mentioned in any chronicle of these times. Like Russell, 
she was an aristocrat, being a half sister of the Duke of Pordand. 
She was over six feet tall, with vivid auburn hairj she delighted in 
flamboyant dresses, and she attracted attention wherever she went. 
Santayana, after meeting her, described her as ‘A marvellous crea- 
ture, very tall, very tliin, in blue silk flounces’. 

Her reputation for unconventional dress and behaviour grew to 
legendary proportions, built up by a prolification of published 
stories which are mostly untrue. But she was also a woman of wide 
reading and artistic appreciation. Her greatest genius lay in recog- 
nizing and encouraging talent, bringing together the most diverse 
and stimulating people as a hostess; a role at which, as will be 
described later, she excelled at Garsington during the First World 
War. 

There was one incident during the period when Russell was living 
near Oxford which is so characteristic of him that it cannot be 
omitted. A labourer, a little the worse for drink, had passed by the 
home of a certain unpopular man in the neighbourhood, and 
scribbled an uncomplimentary remark about him on the fence. The 
labourer was prosecuted, and sentenced to prison with the option of 
a fine. He did not have the money to pay. If he went to prison he 
would lose his job; and his wife, who was expecting a baby, would 
have to go to a workhouse. Russell found out the position, cham- 
pioned the labourer when nobody else would do so, and went to see 
the man whose fence had been scribbled on. He found him just 
coming out of church on a Sunday, and appealed to him to let the 
labourer off. The man refused, virtuously saying that wrong-doing 
must be punished. Russell came away in a furious rage at this ex- 
ample of Christian charity, and paid the labourer’s fine himself. 



CHAPTER IX 


Cambndge and Harvard 


Russell returned to Trinity as Lecturer in Logic 
and the Pnnciples of Mathematics (at a stipend of £210 a year’) His 
classes were small but distinguished: one course of lectures on 
maAematical logic was heard by only three men-C. D. Broad the 
philosopher, E. H. NeviUe the mathematician, and H. T T Nort^ 
whose work anticipated J. B. S. Haldane’s application of mathe- 
matics to &e problem of heredity. They made it possible for Ruslell 
to clmm Aat One hundred per cent of my pupils get FeUowships’ 

J M. Keynes was also teaching at Cambridge at this time. Whfte- 
head left Cambndge the year RusseU returned, but G. E Sre 
came back as Lecturer the year aftenvards. The arrival of t • 
Witlg^lem cony to!d ihe group of Cambridge philosopSthS 

»mo ” ““ f for mi, m 
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mathematical formulaej and in doing this he''«ew^<= 
the mathematics that he forgot all abour i-I, interested in 

there was anyone who kn!w 

mathematics, and was told about RusseU So Principles of 

Cambridge to attend RusseU’s leaures and ” 

In later years, C. D. Broad described Witl ^ 
with all the prima facie appearances of n pI, ® genius 

was uncertain at first whether Wittvpn • • RnsseU himself 

a crank. For instance, WittKemteiX ““ anything more than 
theory that aU propositions assertinv'^^ forward ^e strange 
meaningless. Russell then cited rhp ^ denymg existence are 
hippopotamus in this room at orpc P^°P°®Uion that ‘There is no 
all the desks in the lecCe roXX proceeded to lo^nnf^ 
stein was still not satisfied. finding one: but WirtS 
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Wittgenstein also attended Moore’s lectures, and Russell asked 
Moore what he thought of him. Moore replied that he had a high 
opinion of Wittgenstein. When Russell asked why, Moore made the 
classic response: ‘Because he’s the only one who looks puzzled 
during my lectures.’ Wittgenstein had a way of ‘knitting his brows’, 
which showed that he was thinking hard and often disagreeing. 

At the end of his first term at Cambridge, Wittgenstein asked 
Russell to tell him if he was a complete idiot, because if so he would 
abandon philosophy and go back to aviation. Russell asked him to 
vvrite an essay on a philosophical subject, and after reading the first 
sentence said that Wittgenstein must keep to philosophy. 

Wittgenstein’s letters leave no doubt of how much he owed to 
Russell’s encouragement. Moore, who had rooms in Trinity on the 
other side of Nevile’s Court, used to look across and see one solitary 
light burning long after midnight in Russell’s room, and knew that 
Wittgenstein would be there talking about logic with Russell. 

Sometimes, however, Wittgenstein would simply pace up and 
down the room in silence. According to Russell’s subsequent 
account, Wittgenstein would preface his remarks on arrival by 
saying that, when he left Russell’s room, he proposed to commit 
suicide. Russell therefore had some diffidence about trying to get 
rid of his guest and go to bed. Making due allowances for Russellian 
exaggeration, I tliink we can take it that this happened at least once. 

Wittgenstein, with his intense Teutonic seriousness, sometimes 
found Russell and Moore hard to understand. Once they were all 
having coffee and talking together when Russell suddenly turned to 
Moore and said: “You don’t like me, Moore, do you ?’ - i 

Moore thought carefully and replied: ‘No’. 

They went on chatting about other things, and Wittgenstein was 
left puzzled and upset as to how Moore and Russell could still seek 
and enjoy each other’s company. It was a little incident very 
typical of aU three men. 

At this time there was a strong clerical party among the Fellows 
of Trinity, and Russell seemed to take an impish delight in going 
out of his way to irritate and annoy them. On one occasion in the 
Combination Room he piclted up an examination paper which had 
ten questions, and had the usual kind of note at the bottom that 
candidates need not answer more than six of them. ‘Ah yes,’ said 
Russell, Just like the Ten Commandments — ^you’re not expected 
to attempt more than six.’ 

The impression of pre-war Cambridge given by Keynes’ Two 
Memoirs is that the one outstanding figure was G. E. Moore, while 
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Russell IS barely mentioned except by way of criticism. There is no 
doubt of Moore s enormous influence, extending from early days 
down to and beyond the period when he came back as a tocher 
But Keynes may give a misleading impression about Russell re 
feting the views of a group in King’s of whom Keynes was the 
leader, who were referred to disparagingly by other Cambridge 
men as the Aesthetes’, some of whom were disliked for one particu- 
lar reason. 


There is other testimony, however, that Moore was the only man 
who could cope with Russell in argument, with his persistent ‘Do 
you really mean that?’ and his unanswerable way of wagging his 
head sorrowfuUy to express incredulous reproach. Some of those who 
heard them arguing during this period thought that Moore was 
solely concerned with searching for the truth, whereas Russell 
liked to score debating points. Once again, I think the blame lies 
with Russell’s incorrigible wit, which was always mak ing him say 
things which were meant to amuse and startle and provoke argument 
but which he never meant to be taken literally. As an example, I 
need only give one remark which has actually been quoted to me as 
evidence of insincerity. ‘My own beliefs,’ said Russell, ‘are really 
very simple; but I don’t put them forward, because they would not 
give me a chance of exercising my wits.’ 

This, of course, was on a par with his remark that, if there was 
a written examination on the Day of Judgment, he was not sure of 
his chances; but he would do all right on a Viva. 

Dr Johnson said that ‘there is in hmnan nature a general inclina- 
tion to make people stare; and every wise man has himself to cure of 
it, and does cure himself’. I do not think Russell ever cured himself; 
but nobody ever regretted this who had a chance of enjoying his 
conversation. 

So far as Keynes and Russell were concerned, there seems to have 
been a certain latent hostility on both sides. Keynes said that Russell 
made the mistake (which he certainly made himself) of rh;nki~ng 
ordinary people were too rational. Russell, on the other hand, 
found in Keynes ‘a touch of Machiavellism’, which he ascribed to 
Keynes’ cleverness giving him something of a contempt for ordinary 
people. According to Russell, Keynes had the ‘sharpest and clearest’ 
intellect he ever came across: ‘Annihilating arguments darted out of 
him with the swiftness of an adder’s tongue. When I argued with 
him, I felt that I took my life in my hands, and I seldom emerged 
without feeling something of a fool.’ This recollection, however, does 
not tally with that of Leonard ^Voolf, who had the impression when 
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they were together that it was Russell who was even quicker than 

here is «s " 

on Bergson to the Cambridge soaety called The Hwetics . u 
son’s mystical philosophy of evolution was Aen 
dous vogue, which Russell set out to demolish; 
audience to hear him, and everyone had a sense of a 
The lecture can be found reprinted in Russell s Htst ^ 

Philosophy; to enjoy its savom, the reader by the 

in Russell’s dry, precise and ironic voice, and JL, of 

laughter and applause which greeted his sallies. It w 
some importance in RusseU’s life, helping to 
of the leading figures in Cambridge; and especially b 
first big success as a public speaker. ^^lained 

Russell’s own philosophical views at this penod ^er® ^ 
with marveUous lucidity in his Problems of Philosophy, ^ 

Home University Library at Gilbert Murray s sugges . ^ 

important book in its own right, which also remains , j^ig 

the best introduaion to the subject. It is somewhat ^^isaPP®^ 

tothebeginner, however, when he has read It and been de g 

discover that he can understand it all, to find „ 


discover tnat ne can unucrsiauu ii. a*,, There 

pletely changed his mind afterwards about many pomts 
is no similar short statement of his later ideas aval a > 


IS no similar snurt Dwcciiiciiu v/* :„nrpflcms 

further his thoughts advanced, the more was of incr^ g 

subtle distinction and complex changes of ^letvpomt. One ^ 
sum up his philosophy by attaching his name to one single sp 
doctriL; in the way that is sometimes done, for mstance, tvith 

Descartes or Berkeley. ond 

We usually find a great philosopher taking up some sttira g 
challenging position — often in comparative youth w 
after becomes associated with his name, his title to fame^ m 
ary human vanity will suffice to make him cling to this positioib 
reluctant modifications, for the rest of his life. Russell was 
inhuman as to be devoid of human weaknesses; Aud he 
forward the speculation that all unusual energy is inspired oy 
unusual degree of vanity. But he was exceptionally free toui 
vanity with which most philosophers cherish their own philosop • 

He would give birth to a theory which he was proud to call ms o , 
and then commit infanticide a year or so later. He would chop 
change his own doctrines as ruthlessly as most philosophers c P 
up those of their rivals. • f r 

This procedure had its origin in his overriding passion to 
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truth; and there may be a subsidiary explanation, once again, in 
human and easily understandable terms. Less than halfway through 
his career he had already achieved immortality; his place was seciure 
as a thinker who had made the greatest advances in logic since Greek 
times. When he turned again to general philosophy he was therefore 
under no incentive, conscious or unconscious, to create some 
distinctive Russellian doctrine to be made secure against all attacks. 
His love of pungent and provocative epigrams gives a superficial 
impression of polemic dogmatism. But closer study shows careful 
reservations and continual qualifications, with Russell at any time 
seeing the arguments against his views as clearly as his critics, and 
always ready to consider new ideas from any source. 

Despite all the shifting of position, however, there was always a 
consistency of method, the method known as Occam’s Razor, 
based on the principle that entities should not be multiplied im- 
necessarily. (Occam’s own words were: ‘It is vain to do with more 
what can be done with fewer.’) Russell’s use of Occam’s Razor was 
derived from his work on mathematical philosophy, and the Theory 
of Descriptions. For instance, is there such a thing as the number 2 ? 
Russell at first thought there was, as a kind of Platonic idea laid up 
in Heaven. But he then came down to earth, after his celebrated 
definition of numbers as classes of classes, and declared that the 
number 2 vjas simply the class of all couples, and that there was no 
mystic ‘2’ associated with every couple. Similarly, a length of two 
feet was simply the class of all things two feet long; we need not 
imagine some heavenly foot rule applied to them all. 

This point is of some importance with regard to religion, owing 
to the way in which Platonism is interwoven with Christian theology. 
There is a conneaion between believing in eternal numbers, believ- 
ing in a heavenly foot rule, and believing in heaven. 

In the Theory of Descriptions, Russell had shown that a sentence 
containing a phrase like ‘the golden mountain’ could have a meaning 
without the phrase itself standing for anything. He called such 
phrases ‘incomplete symbols’; having defined numbers as classes of 
classes, he decided that symbols for both numbers and classes were 
‘incomplete sj^nbols’ in the same way. Then, following a lead 
given by Whitehead, he eliminated points and instants of time; and 
so on. 

Associated with Occam’s Razor was the method of analysis. To 
put it crudely, Russell’s technique as a philosopher considering 
the Universe was to cut out anything he could do without, and then 
chop up what remained in as small pieces as possible to see exactly 
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The reader may at first think of Russell’s use of Occam’s Razor, 
and his ‘logical construction’ programme, as a typical example of 
technical philosophy which is of no interest to anyone but profes- 
sional philosophers. Russell himself once admitted that one of his 
subsidiary motives was his sheer delight in tlie technical skill needed 
to see how much could be made of how little j as he described it, the 
pleasure of ‘making philosophical mud pies’. But in fact the use of 
Occam’s Razor brings us into what is perhaps the most fascinating 
of all realms of thought j the realm where philosophy interpenetrates 
with science, and where each can prompt advances in the other. 
Modem science has followed the Russellian procedure of elimina- 
tion. The Theory of Relativity, for instance, got rid of the nineteenth 
century ‘ether’, and of the ideas of absolute time and space. Atomic 
theory, later on, divested itself of the imaginative picture of the atom 
as a miniature solar system, and admitted that we know nothing 
about the atom except when it emits observable energy. 

Russell’s Our Knowledge of the External World was written for the 
Lowell Lectures at Harvard for 1914; but he gave the leaures first in 
Cambridge, at the beginning of the year, as a kind of preliminary 
try-out. At that time C. K. Ogden, later famous as the inventor of 
‘Basic English’, was the editor of the Cambridge Magazine. He 
saw that people knew about Russell’s lectures in advance, with tlie 
result that sixty or seventy people came to hear them, and the 
double doors conneaing the lecture room with an adjoining room 
had to be opened to accommodate the crowd. Russell, only used to 
tiny classes for his ordinary University lectures, was still so shy and 
diffident as a speaker that, when he arrived and saw the size of his 
audience, he was seen to hesitate and nearly retreat. One recollection 
is that Ogden happened to be just behind him, and it almost looked 
as though he pushed him into the room. 

When Russell got going, the reception which greeted some early 
touches of wit gradually put him at his ease; and the lectures had the 
same success later at Harvard. 

It is pleasant to pause here and say something about this visit 
America, coming just before the tragic years of the First World - 
It is also pleasant to record that Russell praised Americans f 
time at any rate) for their willingness to consider n'^W- 
one,’ he said, ‘who has attempted to ■ ■ 

Oxford and the Sorbonne and the ^ ‘v- 
been struck by the greater readiness r 
unfamiliar lines.’ 
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what he had got left. What he came down to were ‘sense-data’j our 
perceptions of patches of different colours in different directions, and 
so on. These he called ‘hard data’, the most certain empirical 
knowledge we have. The problem is how, starting from such empiri- 
cal sense-data, we can arrive at the existence of the physical world. 

To get a definite illustration, let us consider a table. Philosophers, 
for some reason, always enjoy talldng about tables, and Russell 
talked about them in both the Probletns of Philosophy and his next 
book, OurKnowhdge of the External World. The contrast between 
what he said about tables in them will show exactly the change in 
his ideas. 


In the Problems of Philosophy he had no doubt, after a long dis- 
cussion, ±at the ‘idealists’ were wrong and that the table at which he 
was writing was really there. In Our Knowledge of the External World 
he made one of his most startling uses of Occam’s Razor. What, asked 
ussell, do we really Itnow about the table? It presents certain 
appeMances when we look at it, certain sounds when we knock on 
when we touch it. Why assume a metaphysical 
ta e, with substance’, behind these appearances ? And so Russell 
arnved at the seemingly paradoxical suggestion that ‘All the aspects 
ot a thing are real, whereas the thing is a mere logical construction’. 

Kussell soon found difhculties in arriving at a table as a ‘logical 
construction from ‘hard’ sense-data alone, and had to add more 
uncenain toowledge— what he called ‘soft’ data. And as weU as 
sense-data he had to admit sensibilia, which might be called ‘unsensed 
sense ata , or the appearances of a table from places where no one 
IS 00 -mg at it. I am not writing any more here about his logical 
programme, because it was highly technical^ and I 
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is no fimdamental difference between mind and matter. 
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The reader may at first think of Russell’s use of Occam’s Razor, 
and his ‘logical construction’ programme, as a typical example of 
technical philosophy which is of no interest to anyone but profes- 
sional philosophers. Russell himself once admitted that one of his 
subsidiary motives was his sheer delight in the technical skill needed 
to see how much could be made of how little j as he described it, the 
pleasure of ‘making philosophical mud pies’. But in fact the use of 
Occam’s Razor brings us into what is perhaps the most fascinating 
of all realms of thought; the realm where philosophy interpenetrates 
with science, and where each can prompt advances in the other. 
Modem science has followed the Russellian procedure of elimina- 
tion. The Theory of Relativity, for instance, got rid of the nineteenth 
century ‘ether’, and of the ideas of absolute time and space. Atomic 
theory, later on, divested itself of the imaginative picture of the atom 
as a miniature solar system, and admitted that we know nothing 
about the atom except when it emits observable energy. 

Russell’s Our Knowledge of the External World was written for the 
Lowell Lectures at Harvard for 19x4; but he gave the lectures first in 
Cambridge, at the beginning of the year, as a kind of preliminary 
try-out. At that time C. K. Ogden, later famous as the inventor of 
‘Basic English’, was the editor of the Cambridge Magazine. He 
saw that people knew about Russell’s lectures in advance, with tlie 
result that sixty or seventy people came to hear them, and the 
double doors connecting the lecture room with an adjoining room 
had to be opened to accommodate the crowd. Russell, only used to 
tiny classes for his ordinary University lectures, was still so shy and 
diffident as a speaker that, when he arrived and saw the size of his 
audience, he was seen to hesitate and nearly retreat. One recollection 
is that Ogden happened to be just behind him, and it almost looked 
as though he pushed him into the room. 

When Russell got going, the reception which greeted some early 
touches of wit gradually put him at his ease; and the lectures had the 
same success later at Harvard. 

It is pleasant to pause here and say something about this visit to 
America, coming just before the tragic years of the First World War. 
It is also pleasant to record that Russell praised Americans (at that 
time at any rate) for their tvillingness to consider new ideas. ‘Any- 
one,’ he said, ‘who has attempted to present a new philosophy to 
Oxford and the Sorbonne and the Universities of America, will have 
been struck by the greater readiness of the Americans to ttok along 
unfamiliar lines.’ 

F 
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As well as his Lowell Lectures, Russell gave a course on Symbolic 
Logic, and invited his students to tea for informal discussions. In a 
letter written from Harvard at the time, he remarked that his 
students there were not very interesting or able, but that there were 
two exceptions. One was a Greek, Raphael Demos, later Professor of 
Philosophy at Harvard. T. S. Eliot was the second. 

Eliot wrote his own description of Russell in his poem Mr 
Apollinax. In later life he remarked that he had found it ‘great fun’ 
to study Symbolic Logic under Russell’s guidance. He said that ‘It 
did not seem to have anything to do with reality. But it gave me a 
sense of pleasure and power manipulating those curious little 
figures.’ And his recollection of Russell himself was that he was ‘very 
delightftil’ as a teacher of philosophy, ‘because he had no pomposity 
and was so approachable’. At that time most Professors of Philo- 
sophy in American took their tone from their German counterparts, 
who usually tried to be as aloof as possible in order to look profound. 

After Russell had returned to England, T. S. Eliot himself came 
to Europe; and one day they met by chance in a street near the 
British Museum, Russell having gone out to buy some milk for his 
tea. They went back together to Russell’s flat in Bury Street. When 
Eliot married, Russell suggested that he and his wife should come to 
live in tlie flat, since at this time the Eliots had very little money. 
Russell also gave Eliot an introduction to Sydney Waterlow, the 
representative in Britain of the Alonist and another American philo- 
sophical journal, resulting in Eliot getting work retdewing philo- 
sophical books; and later Russell took a cottage at Marlow largely 
so that the Eliots could live in it. 

Sometimes Eliot read his poems aloud to Russell, and it is fair to 
say that Russell was one of the first to see their merits. Some ideas 
m them may possibly have been suggested by the talks Russell and 
Eliot had together. They certainly have points of affinity with 
Russell s writings; and when Russell’s Mysticism and Logic was 
published towards the end of the First World War, he declared tliat 

w onlj review of it which showed any understanding was that by 
Eliot in the Nation. 



CHAPTER X 


First World War 


KeyneSj in his Memoir describing Cambridge thought before the 
First World War, wrote that ‘Bertie in particular sustained simul- 
taneously a pair of opinions ludicrously incompatible. He held that 
in fact human affairs were carried on after a most irrational fashion, 
but that the remedy was quite simple and easy, since all we had to do 
was to carry them on rationally.’ 

I do not know whether this was a fair representation of Russell’s 
way of talking 3 probably it was. But it was certainly a surprising 
criticism to be made of RusseU by Keynes. For Russell at least 
recognized, the moment the war broke out in August 1914, that a lot 
of his previous ideas were wrong, and that men were not so rational 
as he had believed. He radically altered his way of thinking and his 
way of life accordingly. But for Keynes and some of lus friends in the 
‘Bloomsbury’ group, the war meant no such crises of thinking or 
feeling. For Keynes himself it meant an interesting position at the 
Treasury, with exemption from military service. He obviously 
enjoyed the way the war had brought him up in the world, and had 
given him friends among important people including Asquith when 
he was Prime Minister. Russell once asked Keynes how he could 
sympathize with conscientious objectors, and yet continue Iris work 
at the Treasury — which, according to Russell, consisted in showing 
how to kill Germans as cheaply as possible: ‘the maximum slaughter 
at the minimum expense’. Keynes did not reply. 

Though many of Keynes’s Bloomsbury friends were conscientious 
objectors, they did not carry conscience so far as to go to prison for 
it; they secured exemption by such means as working on the 
land. They disliked the war, bat did not bear the drudgery and 
opprobrium of direct anti-war agitation; they tried to ignore 
it, and continued to devote themselves to writing or painting or 
talking. 

Their attitude can be not unfairly summed up by the story of the 
elegant young man who was accosted by an angry old lady in the 
street, and asked: ‘Aren’t you ashamed to be seen out of uniform, 
when other young men arc fighting for civilizadon ?’ 
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‘Madam/ he replied, ‘I am the civilization they are fighting 
for.’ 

This, most emphatically, was not Russell’s attitudej though he 
would have had more justification than most men for adopting 
it. 


It is true that the first effect of the war was to plunge him into a 
shock of despair and horror. A few nights after it began, he dined 
with Charles Sanger’s wife at the Ship Restaurant, where everyone 
they met — including Eddie Marsh, Churchill’s private secretary— 
was full of the joy of battle and predictions of early victory. Walking 
on the Embankment afterwards with Mrs Sanger, Russell said that 
he could not bear it; he talked of retiring and becoming a recluse. 
And the outbreak of the war always remained something of a divid- 
ing line for him. ‘It is utter hell to be alive these days,’ he said once, 
‘I wish I had died before 1914.’ 

Soon, however, his mood passed from passive despair to active 
agitation against the war, which first made him a well-known 
public figure. 

One of the commonest charges of inconsistency against Russell is 
that he opposed the First World War but supported the Second. 
There is no doubt whatever that, in this case, his critics are wrong. 
Russell was quite entitled to say that a war was worse than being 
conquered by the Kaiser, but that being conquered by Hitler was 
worse than a war, because Russell never said that war was morally 
wrong under all circumstances. His opposition was not a matter of 
principle. 


This is the main point of interconnection between his philosophy 
and his writings on human problems, and an essential key to under- 
standing the latter. It must be remembered that, shortly before I9I4> 
Russell had been convinced by Santayana that there are no such 
things as objective ethical values. ‘Good’ and ‘bad’ merely expressed 
^bjective likes and dislikes. It must also be remembered that 
ussell had stressed the limitations of what logic cotild do. All 
rational argument could only be hypothetical, of the form ‘If you 
want such ^d such a result, then you must do so-and-so’. 

ussell therefore could not condemn war either on purely moral 
or on purely rational grounds. His discussion of this and every other 
po 1 ica or social subject had to depend on a mixture of emotional 
rn^i^^ ^ (obout ends) and logical or scientific argument (about 

of passion and dispassion explains why 
easily misimderstood or misrepresented; and mis- 
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understandings were increased because he himself did not always 
keep the above distinction cleaTj and he did not always keep strictly 
to his professional opinions as a philosopher. He constantly wrote as 
though ‘good’ and ‘bad’ had some objective meaning: faulty educa- 
tion, he said, could lead to ‘a complete inversion of values’, so that 
‘what is good is thought bad’. And he constantly used words which 
encouraged the mistaken belief that he was an old-fashioned 
rationalist who exaggerated the importance of reason. He wrote, for 
instance : ‘I cannot doubt that, sooner or later, reason will conquer 
the blind impulses which now lead nations into war.’ 

By ‘reason’ here he must have meant something like ‘self- 
control’ or ‘enlightened self-interest’; for his main position was that 
a bad impulse could only be overcome by encouraging a good 
impulse. 

Of course it is a little unfair to confront a philosopher with a few 
sentences from his popular writings, and point out that they con- 
tradict the considered opinions in his professional work. Russell 
would doubtless say that, in the former, he used ‘good’ and ‘bad’ as 
convenient short descriptions easily understood by his readers; just 
as an astronomer off duty can talk about the ‘sunrise’ and the ‘sunset’, 
without being accused of not understanding Copernicus. But I 
think there is more than this kind of verbal inconsistency involved. I 
have always felt certain that Russell, at heart, never believed his 
official moral philosophy; and the result was an internal contradic- 
tion which he himself sometimes recognized but never solved. 
When he protested against the wholesale killing of yotmg men, he 
did not merely mean that he had a subjective dislike of it; his real 
opinions came out clearly enough in the way he spoke and wrote and 
acted. 

There is a tendency to assume that when Russell was writing 
books about things which ordinary people could understand, his 
work was on a lower level than in his mathematical philosophy. 
Russell did not tltink so himself: his political and social crusades 
involved the passionate effort of his whole being. The intelleaual 
difficulties might not be the same, but there were the added 
difficulties of imaginative feeling and persuasion. From 1914 on- 
wards he always felt that a purely academic life would not satisfy 
him. 

He said aftenvards: ‘I have never been so wholehearted or so 
little troubled with hesitation in any work as in the pacifist work that 
I did during the war. For the first time I found something to do 
which involved my whole nature.’ And so he flung himself into 
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defiant propaganda against the full tide of war-time public 
opinon. 

Thou shall not follow a multitude to do evil . . . 


A strong will is above all to be desired. . . . 

To contend against every ill will that 
pleaseth a company, to oppose the 
cry of the multitude; 

To drive the goodwill of princes before us 
like chaff . . . 


Russell was not pro-German. His dislike of Ae , . 

Prussian militarism dated back to his visit to Berlin m i 95- 
wrote that ‘so far from hating England, I care for England mor 
for anything else except truth’. He said that Germany was ^ 
blame for the war than the Allies, and that he wanted the , . 
win. But war was so great an evil that an inconclusive peace 
be better than prolonging the struggle indefinitely. Jicrin- 

Even so, in an article on the Ethics of War, he carefully 
guished different kinds of wars, and said some could 
justifiable ‘War of Colonization’ was the defeat of the "Ijor 

the American colonists, where the new settlers represented a 
civilization. ‘If we are to judge by results,’ said Russell, 
regret that such wars have taken place.’ No argument could be m 
annoying to most pacifists and anti-imperialists : Russell s can ou 
stating it was a good example not only of the utilitarianism ° 
approach, but also of his gift for carrying intellectual integnty m 

political discussion. , -u n rrh 

Among justifiable ‘Wars of Principle’, Russell instanced the uu 
at tlic time of Charles II. Discussing ‘Wars of Self-Defence , sel o 
justified, he UTOte: 


‘We cannot destroy Germany even by a complete military 
nor conversely, could Germany destroy England, even if our Navy 
were sunl: and London occupied by the Prussians. English aviliM 
lion, the English language, English manufactures would still OTS > 
and as a matter of practical politics it would be totally impossible or 
the Germans to establish a tyraimy in this country.’ 

Amongst ‘Wars of Prestige’, aUvays unjustified, Russell included 
the First World War. He said: ‘When two dogs fight in the street, 
no one supposes that anything but instinct prompts them, or that 
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they are inspired by high and noble ends. They fight merely 
because something angers them in each other’s smells. What is 
true of dogs in the street is equally true of nations in the present 
war.’ 

All tltis must not be read with unconscious reference to the kind 
of Germany which emerged under Hitler. It is a sharp reminder of a 
past civilization to recall that, for Russell and others, it was simply 
unthinkable that any nation would exterminate or enslave a defeated 
enemy: and Russell afterwards justified his pacifism by saying that 
it was the First World War which led to the horrors of totalitarianism 
and the Second World War. 

He prophesied in 1915 tliat, after a German defeat, ‘The ordinary 
German . . . would resolve to be found better prepared next time, 
and would follow the advice of his militarists more faithfully’. 

Russell naturally soon found himself working with other pacifists, 
in spite of the difference between his views and orthodox pacifism. 
One of them was D. H. Lawrence, who went to stay v/ith him at 
Cambridge. Long afterwards Keynes recalled how Russell had asked 
him to breakfast with Lawrence, and how most of the talking was 
done by himself and Russell. According to Keynes, Lawrence ‘was 
morose from the outset and said very little, apart from indefinite 
expressions of irritable dissent. . . . Cambridge rationalism and 
cynicism, then at their height, were, of course, repulsive to him.’ 

Lawrence entered into a considerable correspondence with 
Russell, and it is characteristic of both that he did not bother to keep 
Russell’s letters, while Russell kept Lawrence’s. These reflected a 
growing and irreconcilable antagonism between Russell’s intellectual 
precision, and Lawrence’s emotionalism and distrust of democracy. 
(According to Russell, ‘Lawrence was a Fascist before Fascism was 
invented’.) Lawrence appealed to Russell in vain to support a social 
revolution which would nationalize all industries ‘in one fell blow’, 
after which man could begin ‘the adventure into the unexplored, the 
woman’. So Lawrence wrote to Russell ‘Let us become strangers 
again’; and told him, rather oddly, that: 

‘You are simply full of repressed desires. ... As a woman said to 
me, who had been to one of your meetings : “It seemed so strange, 
with his face looking so evil, to be talking about peace and love.’’ ’ 


Russell kept up his association, however, with other pacifists; and 
he joined the committee of tlie No Conscription Fellowship, or 
NCF, the main organization for pacifist propaganda. 
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Russell was the inspiration of the conscientious objectors on the 
inteUectual side, writing and speaking and taking on 
jobs of journalism for the Labour Leader. He was also the main 
between the NCF consdentious objectors, who incused the o 
of active anti-war propaganda, and the before-mentione 
bury’ consdentious objectors, who found a haven during e war 
the gatherings arranged by Lady Ottoline MorreU— whose nusb^ 
Philip Morrell, championed the padfists in Parliament as a UOerai 


MP. 1, 

Every Thursday she would invite these sodal outMsts to Her 
home at 44 Bedford Square, where they would gather m the gr^t 
double room on the first floor, with its soft lights and modemisuc 
pictures and banks of flowers. Here they would talk over coffee an 
dgarettes, listen to chamber music, or dance in their pullovers m 
corduroy trousers. Russell did not dance. He sat and talKe 3 
centre of an eager drcle of listeners. _ . 

Still more remarkable were the house parties at Garsingt 
Manor near Oxford, where some conscientious objectoK secure 
exemption by doing some work on Philip Morrell’s farm. The gues 
would spend most of their time in endless talks; occasionally ey 
would vary the routine by going for walks. 

While the others were talking, Ottoline Morrell used to deligh i 
crocheting bedspreads in vividly contrasting colours she gave a 
particularly garish one to D. H. Lawrence. Her own contribuuons 
to the discussions were few, but always direct and outspoken. 
she was sitting working on a bedspread, while Clive Bell and othere 
were talking in their usual clever way, when Bell turned to her an 
said reproachfully; ‘You’re not listening, Ottoline’. 

‘It’s not worth listening to,’ she replied, going on with her 
crocheting. 

Some people at Garsington also found Russell an imcomfortable 
conversationalist at times, with the quickness and relentlessness of 
his arguments. There is a reference in one of Lytton Strachey s 
letters to how ‘Bertie worked his circular saw as usual. I’ve never 
been able to feel at ease with him, and I can only suppose that he 
dislikes me — -pourquoi ?’ 

Russell was a constant visitor to Garsington, together with 
most of the other pacifist intellectuals. Lytton Strachey lived 
there for a time, and so did Aldous Huxley. Garsington was a 
refuge for many yovmg writers of talent whom Lady Ottoline helped 
and encouraged, and some of whom later wrote books'criticising 
or lampooning her. There is a caricature of herself and a 
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publication, under the title Principles of Social Reconstruction, a 
series of lectures delivered earlier in the year. In these he had put 
forward radical ideas not only about the war, but also about educa- 
tion, marriage, and other subjects on which I will discuss his views 
later. 

One thing which had struck Russell particularly, at the beginning 
of tlie war, was that people in the streets seemed to be enjoying it. 
He commented on this to Robert Trevelyan, who suggested that he 
should read Bernard Hart on The Psychology of Insanity. Hart’s 
theory was on Freudian lines, with a stress on unconscious impulses; 
and Russell realized that he himself had arrived at something like a 
Freudian theory independently of Freud. As noted earlier, he had 
already discovered the unconscious by finding that he coixld work 
on a problem, set it aside, and then find later that it had been solved 
in his mind. He decided that peace was impossible so long as such 
things as repressive systems of education gave people an unconscious 
impulse towards fighting and lulling, and that everything in the 
social order had to be reconsidered and revised accordingly. 
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unhappily, the most intolerant among them was McTaggart. Th y 
had their chance with the ‘Everett Case . conscripted 

A conscientious objeaor, Ernest ^ labour for 

into the Army and then sentenced to w ^ ^ ^ six men 

disobeying orders. The NCF wrote a letter 

were arrested for distributing it. Where p ^at I am tlie 

to The Times, saying that ‘I wish to make it kno “ ^ I am 

autlior of this leaflet, and that, if anyone is to be prosecut 


Vi. j - 

M«.r « 

«. J».= .5. «.«. ro. to 

and discipline of His Majesty’s Forces, pro<:« b 
brightened by the appearance of Lady ab^^vas most 

mere coat of many colours, and wearing a bnlh^t ’ ordered 
indignant, after she had found some steps to sit on, at being 
to stand up because people must not ‘lie about . ;„,tince— that 

Russell conducted his own defence, arguing . bableto 

‘The purpose of the leaflet is to make it known a mim 1 ^^^ 
two years’ hard labour for refusing to obey , “siting 

encourage a man to resist discipline?’ His published by 

that a report of his speech and of the court proceeding, P jj 
the NCF, was suppressed by the Government. B 

found guilty and fined £ioo. . Hecided, 

Thereupon the Trinity CoUege Council unanimous y . 

on July II, 1916, that Russell should be ve than he 

ship. In those days, as always, he was much more s^s 
appeared on the surface; and he was sufficiently hurt by 
to take his name ‘off the books’ of the college; that . , „blic 

connection with it completely. The strain of bcanng ,r g 

hostility and unpopularity had probably put Russell 1 many 
rather prickly state, as well as priclding others. He rem ^ 

years aftertvards that ‘All the dons in Trinity hated me : b 

for which I was unable to obtain complete confirmation trom 
dons as survived. (It was certainly not true of Hardy an J 
Ward, who had been one of Russell’s philosophy tutors as an u 
graduate.) In fact the general opinion, at least after tlie war, was 
it was McTaggart who had forfeited respect by his behaviou 


wards Russell. . f . 

Russell continued with his pacifist propaganda: preparing 

' An exception was G. E. Moore, who contributed the PF°P 

that chapel services should be banned in Trinity, since the prccep 
your enemies* was obviously subversiw. 
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publication, under the title Principles of Social Reconstruction, a 
series of lectures delivered earlier in the year. In these he had put 
forward radical ideas not only about the war, but also about educa- 
tion, marriage, and other subjects on which I will discuss his views 
later. 

One thing which had struck Russell particularly, at the beginning 
of the war, was that people in the streets seemed to be enjoying it. 
He commented on this to Robert Trevelyan, who suggested that he 
should read Bernard Hart on The Psychology of Insanity. Hart’s 
theory was on Freudian lines, vrith a stress on unconscious impulses j 
and Russell realized that he himself had arrived at something like a 
Freudian theory independently of Freud. As noted earlier, he had 
already discovered the unconscious by finding that he could work 
on a problem, set it aside, and then find later that it had been solved 
in his mind. He decided that peace was impossible so long as such 
things as repressive systems of education gave people an tmconscious 
impulse towards fighting and killing, and that everything in the 
social order had to be reconsidered and revised accordingly. 

Lytton Strachey wrote one characteristic account of Russell’s 
lectures : ‘I dragged myself to that ghastly Caxton HaU yesterday, 
though I was rather nearer the grave than usual, and it was well 
worth it. It is splendid the way he sticks at nothing — Governments, 
religions, laws, property, even good form itself — down they go like 
ninepins — it is a charming sight I And then his constructive ideas are 
very grand. He puts it all together and builds it up, and plants it 
down solid and shining before one’s mind. I don’t believe there’s 
anyone quite so formidable to be found just now upon this earth. . . .’ 

So far as the war was concerned, Russell said that the wisest 
course for each side was to conclude peace at once on the best 
terms obtainable. 

It was one thing to lecture and write a book on these lines j it was 
another to get it published in 1916. But at this stage Russell came 
into contact with Stanley Unwin, a publisher who was also a pacifist. 

Unwin, later Sir Stanley Unwin and the doyen of British pub- 
lishers, had acquired the firm of George Allen and Unwin early in 
July 1914. He took it over in conjimction with debenture holders, 
and at the beginning was only one of four directors. 

He was so impressed by some of Russell’s war-time articles tliat 
he wrote asking Russell if he had enough material for a book; and 
the Principles of Social Reconstruction arrived in reply. Unwin was 
delighted; the other three directors were all upset by the book, 
leaving Unwin in a minority of one. But he produced a wily piece of 
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Strategy, suggesting a decision. 

Muirhead, the editor of the Libra^ of i m P 

Unwin’s feUow direttors were ^ “V^c^ain that Muir- 

the book down, and agreed. But ^0^“ b j^^rhead’s report 

head would accept it, and he proved nght For Mm ^ 

said in effca that he disagreed wth ft ought to be 

but that it was of such outstanding importanc 

published. _ , 

It is still of outstanding importance y- - ^ landmark in 
The publication of the book he could have a 

Russell’s career, because it was tlw first ^^t 

wde sale among ordinary readers. For the rest » 1 
only a philosopher writing books for dons, bu P P , 

» L p«,pl. «d plcding for hum™ 

wrote, ‘has made me feel the terrific impo remain a 

live, building up positive things. ... I “ . ^ l^eard 

voice crying in the wilderness; I want to b ^ 
and answered, saying things men care to bear. • • • ^gjociation 
The Principles of Social Recomtructwn also be^ ^ 

with Stanley Unwin which was important for Russ^ as 
Unwin; and which continued, with occasional deviations to 
publishers, for the rest of his career. ^ 

Unwin was a business man of a type more romm 
teenth century, combining the hipest moral P^ L thorough- 
hardest business sense. He was parucularly known -erved his 
ness in finding foreign markets for his books. He personal 

publishing apprenticeship in Germany, and be ™ .^_gys 

visits all over the world. The information gained firom 

a catalogue of meticulous detail about remote boo > 

entered in a card index system by Unwin himself. _ ,,nne and 

Russell already had a high professional reputation in P 
America. But it was Unwin who had most to do wi& m 
Russell’s fame among ordinary readers abroad, making 
the most widely read British philosopher in Germany, an 
him into a best-seller in such countries as India and Japan, 
were times when, with the continual changes of fashion w 
characterize academic circles, other philosophers were admir 
more in Britain itself; but Russell’s international reputation wa 

always supreme. _ r,- p1 

It cannot be said, of course, that Russell’s lasting plulosopmcai 
achievements owed anything to any particular publisher. Bu^ 
without Unwin, his popular writings would certainly not have found 
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as widespread a public j and they in turn, by arousing interest in 
him as a man, encouraged the study of his technical work. Few 
ordinary people will take an interest in metaphysics except imder the 
inspiration of a great teacher j and it was the fascination of Russell’s 
personality that brought thousands of people all over the world, 
from 'Wang in China to Quine in America, to the study of philosophy. 
Thus Russell’s intellectual progeny spread and multiplied every- 
where, while those of Whitehead and Wittgenstein were more 
confined to select bands of disciples. 



CHAPTER XI 


The Prisonei' of Brixton 


In the year I9i6> however, international the 

posterity were of less Trinity He had 

problem of finding work after his ^'s^nissal froin Tii ^ w 

been invited to lecture at Harvard but public 

him a passport to go to America. He deaded to fab b P 

lecturing in Britain as a profession. But after prepan g . 

S mosophical Princes of Politics*, he 

farcically stupid War Office order. He was told riia he ^uld le^^ 

in inland towns like Manchester, but not in prohibited mm , 

included praaically all coastal towns. *^fto German 

he or his hearers might be encouraged to send signals 

^ Tffis was so obviously silly that Lloyd George was quMUoned on 
the subiea in Parliament by Charles Trevelyan. He repUea^ 
Russell’s speeches ‘undoubtedly interfere wiffi ffie p . 
the war. ... We had information from very reliable sources ffi 
Bertrand Russell was about to engage in the delivery o ^ 

lectures which would interfere very seriously with the maniung 

the Army.’ , . 

To this Russell retorted: ‘I can only earnestly hope m 
Secret Service is less inaccurate as regards the Gerrnans . 
has proved to be where I am concerned.’ And he asked w y, i 
lectures on Political Principles were really so pernicious, they s o 


be permitted in Manchester. 

It is really easy enough to understand how the Governm 
should have seemed to lose their heads over Russell. They eare 
especially that his speeches might bring about strikes among 
armament workers. He was the one man in the pacifist movemen 
whose name already carried prestigej and the fact that he himsel 
was above military age proved that his attitude was disinterested. 
His support was thus invaluable for such young men, completely 
unknown at the time, as Fenner Brockway and Clifford Allen. He 
acted as their champion, their counsellor, and their comrade. 

Clifford Allen, who for a time became Russell’s intimate friend. 
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was the man who really turned the conscientious objectors into a 
coherent body. He was an admirable chairman, with a grasp of all 
the problems facing different young pacifists, and a very good 
public speaker. His political ambitions were partly thwarted by his 
tuberculosis, made worse by long periods of imprisonment as a 
conscientious objector — ^he refused alternative service, like working 
on the land. Nobody understood his talents and his difficulties, nor 
did more to encourage him as a young man, than Russell. 

Something of the warmth of human affection in Russell’s nature, 
hidden behind the dry precision of his wit in public, is reflected in a 
letter he wrote to Allen, just after he had been released from a 
prison sentence: 

My dear Allen, 

The news of your release is an unspeakable joy. I cannot tell you 
how profoundly glad I am. I will come to see you the first moment 
the doctor permits. . . . 

My dear Allen, your time in prison has been terrible for all who 
care for you. . . . There is much to follow before very long — rest 
happily and get well — things are ripening, and you will have wonder- 
ful things to do later on. 

B.R. 

In moments of depression, Russell would cheer up his young 
friends by remarking ‘This is history, and we are helping to make 
it’. When the Treasurer of the ncf argued that ‘We must not 
manufacture consciences’, Russell brushed aside all hesitations by 
exclaiming ‘Good heavens, I’ve been doing that for years!’ 

Once he went with Clifford Allen to an unsuccessful lunch with 
Lloyd George — they wanted to talk to him about treating conscien- 
tious objectors better, and Lloyd George said that during lunch was 
I the only time he could spare. Russell reluctantly accepted Lloyd 
George’s hospitality, but refused to smoke or drink. (He was no 
! longer a total abstainer. When George V annoimced that he was 
1 giving up drink for the duration of the war, Russell charaaeristicaUy 
! decided to do the opposite and give up teetotalism.) 

I Fenner Brockway, subsequently a leading Socialist aip, summed 
! up his recollections of Russell in the NCF days by saying that ‘he 
t had not the conceit and showmanship of Shaw, but he had the same 
f love of tearing down false idols’. According to Brockway, ‘Russell 
was delightful. . . . Full of the spirit of fun, like some irrepressible 
but clever Puck. ... He was very hard up during this period, and 
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arrived late for committees ““'^^^^“rti^es^dS 

coppers to pay for a it^tumed out that Russell 

forgetfulness of mundane things. On meeting) 

had met a beggar with a hard-luck story when leaving for a meetmg, 

had turned out his pockets, and then had “ ^a^j jjcp as 

Russell was sometimes known to the J bones, 

Mephistopheles or ‘Mephisto’, because of 
narrow face, and the way he enjoyed all their different plots 

plans to hoodwdnk the police. . , a 

^ As they feared that the NCF might be suppressed, . 

duplicate underground organization, complete wiA ^ J 
system of code names. Once Fenner Bro<±vvay kft a bntf 
containing all their secret plans in a taxi, and it was meeting 
police station. When he broke the news to a “^Jl^^n^ayas 
RusseU said ‘I move that we adjourn to Scotland Yard 
well save the police the trouble of awestmg us. u 
raining the papers was recovered mtact, one of th 
having a brother who was a high police official. 

The NCF had an extra office, and one day they were mee g 
when they got word that their main office was bemg rai ® ^ . 

police. Six detectives were outside in the street. RusseU %yas del gbtea 
at the excitement. ‘They’U be looking for us, he said, 
arrested in the house of a Lord.’ So he crowded the commi 
three taxis and took them to his brother Frank’s home in 
Square, gleefully speculating about what Earl RusseU wo say 
the poUce came to arrest his yoimg brother there. Russe 
scarcely conceal his disappointment when they found the ar 
not at home, and when the poUce never arrived. ^ _ 

The trouble which eventuaUy landed RusseU in prison was 
result of an article in The Tribunal, the NCF weekly. RusseU ws 
always ready to write anything for the NCF, signed or tmsigned. ^ 
had decided towards the end of 1917 to withdraw from active 
pacifist agitation, believing that by then it was more importam to 
wait and work for a constructive peace after the war was over. But, 
when The Tribunal needed a front page article in a hurry, RusseU 
was wiUing to oblige as usual. He wrote: 


‘Unless peace comes soon there wiU be starvation throughout 
Europe. . . . Men wiU fight each other for possession of the bare 
necessities of life. . . . 

‘The American garrison, which wiU by that time be occupying 
England and France, whether or not they wiU prove efficient against 
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the Germans, will no doubt be capable of intimidating strikers, an 
occupation to which the American Army is accustomed when at 
home. 

‘I do not say that these thoughts are in the mind of the Govern- 
ment. All the evidence tends to show that there are no thoughts 
whatever in their minds, and that they live from hand to mouth 
consoling themselves with ignorance and sentimental twaddle. . . .’ 

The comment on the American Army certainly seems mild in 
comparison with some things which have been said freely about 
Americans since. The reference to strike-breaking was in fact based 
on an official Congressional Report. It is hard to say whether 
Whitehall was more displeased by Russell’s disparagement of the 
Americans or by his disparagement of Whitehall. But the former 
gave an excuse for action to work off any irritation caused by the 
latter. 

The article appeared on January 3, 1918. About a month after- 
wards, two detectives visited Russell one morning and found him in 
his bath. They asked if he had written the article, and Russell 
confirmed that he had. 

Russell was summoned for trial at Bow Street, where the court 
was crowded with a distinguished gathering of his friends. The 
prosecuting counsel read out extracts from Russell’s article in The 
Tribunal, but did not quite get the effect he intended. He came to the 
passage *. . . I do not say that these thoughts are in the mind of the 
Government. All the evidence tends to show that there are no 
thoughts whatever in their minds. . . .’ Russell’s friends in the 
Court proceeded to roar with laughter. The Prosecutor, frowning 
severely, read out the passage a second time in an even more 
reproving voice: and everyone laughed again. But the laughter in 
court could not save Russell; and tlie Magistrate, Sir John Dickin- 
son, sentenced him to six months’ imprisonment in the Second 
Division. 

Dickinson’s comment on Russell, in passing sentence, was: ‘A-Ir 
Russell seems to have lost all sense of decency and fairness, and has 
gone out of his way to insult by a deliberate and designed sneer the 
army of a great nation which is closely allied to us. . . . The offence 
is a very despicable one.’ 

Russell’s comment on Dickinson, in a letter written the next day, 
was : ‘The magistrate was incredibly fierce; I have never encountered 
such a blast of vitriolic hatred. He would have had me hanged, 
drawTt and quartered if he could.’ 

o 
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Another description of the proceedings is also preserved, in a 
letter written by Lytton Strachey: ‘It is really infamous . . . and 
generally wicked and disgusting. The spectacle of a louse like Sir 
John Dickinson rating Bertie for immorality and sending him to 
prison! . . . James [Strachey] and I came away with our teeth chatter- 
ing with fury. It makes one abandon hope that such monstrosities 
should occur.’ But Russell himself, in later retrospect about the war 
years, said that ‘I cannot complain about the way the authorities 
treated me: I did not make any effort at all to be conciliatory. I 
made them do something about me.’ 

An Appeal was heard, but the sentence of six months’ imprison- 
ment was upheld. And so, in May 1918, Russell was taken by taxi 
to Brixton Prison — he regretted afterwards that he had missed the 
experience of riding in a Black Maria — and he went down on the 
Brixton Register as Prisoner No. 2917, Name: Russell, B. 

Thanks to the representations of Gilbert Murray and others, 
Russell was transferred on his Appeal to the First Division, where 
his time was his own for reading and writing: and Frank Russell 
bullied the authorities into letting his brother have everything he 
wanted. His cell was furnished comfortably with a desk, chair, bed 
and carpet by Frank’s wife Elizabeth — author of Elizabeth and her 
German Garden — and he was always well supplied with books and 
flowers. 

Russell had a cell larger than usual, for which he had to pay a 
rent of 2s 6d a week. One of his first acts was to go to the Governor 
of the prison, a worthy retired soldier named Captain Haynes, and 
ask solemnly what the penalty was for falling behind with the rent, 
remarking that if it was eviction he would not pay a penny. 

A fellow convict was assigned to keeping the cell cleaned out. He 
delighted Russell by telling him that he had tried all the prisons, 
and ‘Brixton’s the best in London’. Of his fellow prisoners, Russell 
said that ‘Life here is just like life on an ocean liner; one is cooped 
up with a number of average human beings, unable to escape 
except into one’s own stateroom. I see no sign that they are worse 
than the average, except that they probably have less willpower, if 
one can judge by their faces. . . .’ 

One of the warders told Russell proudly that he was a member of 
the ILP, and that his branch had passed a resolution calling for 
Russell’s release. 

Russell was allowed to keep his light on till ten at night, instead 
of eight. Typically methodical, he arranged his daily routine in 
prison so that he did four hours* philosophical writing, four hours’ 
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philosophical reading, and four hours’ general reading — the latter 
ranging from Voltaire to Tchekov, from the history of the French 
Revolution to travel books about the Amazon and Tibet, and with 
some thrillers throum in. 

The main deprivations which Russell felt were lack of tobacco — 
almost the only break, apart from illness, in over sixty years contin- 
uous smoking — and missing his friends. He ate chocolate instead of 
smoking; and, being allowed three visitors together every week, 
carefully arranged his friends in trios who would mix well together. 

Going to see Russell in prison provided some memorable ex- 
periences for those who had this rare privilege. On one occasion 
Frank Russell, Lady Ottoline Morrell, and Gladys Rinder, an official 
of the NCF, had agreed to meet on the Embankment to take a tram 
down to Brixton. The first to join Miss Rinder at the rendezvous 
was Lady Ottoline, wearing a superb dress in three tiers of colourful 
taffeta, decked on top with silver trimming, and wearing her Marie 
Antoinette pearl necklace. Next came Frank in a top hat and frock 
coat. They mounted to the top of the tram amid tlte fascinated gaze 
of all the other passengers, who listened enthralled while Frank 
talked at the top of his voice about his own experiences when he had 
gone to prison for bigamy. 

Another recollection was that of T. S. Eliot, who remembered 
going to see Russell tvith Frank Russell and Desmond McCarthy. 
They sat talking in an arbour in the prison yard, ‘rather like in a 
Pullman car’, with the guard watching them from a carefully cal- 
culated distance. 

Russell would prepare for these visits by making long lists of 
things he wanted to ask and talk about, but when his friends 
actually arrived he was so excited that he usually forgot what he was 
going to say. He wrote to Gladys Rinder: ‘Remember what one 
wants is news of one’s friends. I get politics from the papers and 
can manufacture sentiments and jokes on the premises, but news I 
can only get through visits and letters.’ Miss Rinder responded with 
a letter so full of personal gossip, about people referred to by initials, 
that the Governor held it up, suspecting that the initials might 
represent some complicated code. 

Russell’s philosophical work in prison consisted of his Introduction 
to Mathematical Philosophy, a long review of Dewey’s Bssays in 
Experimental Logic, and his first preliminary reading along the line 
of inquiry which led to his Analysis of Mind. The prison Governor 
had to censor any manuscript sent out; and Captain Haynes was 
sorely tried by the Introduction to Mathematical Philosophy, a book 
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which is by no means such easy reading as the word ‘Introduction’ 
might suggest. The Govemor, floundering hopelessly from the 
start, said he would be satisfied if Russell would give a personal 
assurance that the work contained nothing subversive. It was under- 
stood among pacifists that they would always do everything they 
could to make things difficult for those in authority. But Russell 
decided that compulsory mathematical philosophy would be carryr 
ing this principle too far, and he gave the assurance. 

It is hard not to have some sympathy for Captain Haynes, who 
never knew quite what to make of his distinguished guest. Once 
Desmond McCarthy sent him a message that Russell was longing to 
have a canary in a cage; and the Governor summoned Russell and 
asked if this was the case. ‘No,’ said Russell, ‘what I would really 
like is an orang-outang’. (Because, as he explained in a letter to 
Gladys Binder, he hoped it ‘would throw light on Mind in its origin 
and in the Cabinet’.) Whenever Russell saw the Governor he would 
make jokes to try and make him laugh, so that he could amuse 
himself watching the Governor’s struggles to keep a straight face. 

One suspects that, for aU his levity, Russell felt his imprisomnent 
deeply; just as he had felt his dismiss^ from Trinity. Early on he had 
written ‘Days have succeeded each other monotonously but not very 
disagreeably. I believe I missed my vocation by not being a monk in 
a contemplative order.’ But something of his real feelings were 
revealed in one of the letters which he smuggled out of prison: 

‘Oh, won’t it be glorious to be able to walk across fields and see 
the horizon and talk freely and be with friends. ... I am settled into 
this existence, and fairly placid, but only because it will end soon. 
All kinds of delights float before my mind — above all Talk, Talk, 
TALK. I never knew how one could hunger for. it — the time here 
has done me good, I have read a lot and thought a lot and grown 
collected, I am bursting with energy — but I do long for civilization 
and civilized talk — and I long for the SEA and wildness and wind — 
I hate being all tidy like a book in a library where no one reads— 
prison is horribly like that — imagine if you knew you were a delicious 
book, and some . . . millionaire bought you and boimd you uniform 
with a lot of others and stuck you up in a shelf behind glass, where 
you merely illustrated the completeness of his system — and no 
anarchist was allowed to read you — that is What one feels like — ^but 
soon now one will be able to insist on being read.’ 

After Russell’s release, in September 1918, he wrote to Clifibrd 
Allen that ‘I came out from prison with a curious over-sensitiveness 
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which made me think everyone disliked me’. But he added that it 
was wearing off fast, and that he would soon be normal and robust. 
This prediction was happily fulfilled, and I cannot end this chapter 
better than by quoting something which Russell wrote shortly 
before he left prison, and which remains one of the finest testaments 
to the freedom of the human spirit: 

‘There never was such a place as prison for crowding images — one 
after another they come upon me — early morm'ng in the Alps, with 
the snow of aromatic pines and high pastures glistening with dew — 
the lake of Garda as one first sees it coming down out of the moun- 
tains, just a glimpse, far, far below, dancing and gleaming in the 
sunlight like the eyes of a laughing, mad, Spanish gypsy — thunder- 
storm in the Mediterranean, with a dark violet sea, and the moun- 
tains of Corsica in sunshine far beyond — the Scilly Isles in the 
setting sim, enchanted and unreal, so that you think they must have 
vanished before you can reach them, looking like the islands of the 
Blest, not to be achieved during this mortal life — the smell of the 
bog myrtle in Skye — memories of sunsets long ago, all the way 
back into childhood — I can hear now as if it were yesterday the street 
cry of a man in Paris selling “artichaux verts et beaux”, twenty-four 
years ago almost to a day. Quite apart from childhood I remember a 
certain row of larches after rain, with a rain-drop at the end of 
every twig — and I can hear the wind in the treetops in midnight 
woods on summer nights — everything free or beautiful comes into 
my thoughts sooner or later. 

‘What is the use of shutting up the body, seeing that the mind 
remains free ? And outside my ovm life, I have lived, while I have 
been here, in Brazil and China and Tibet, in the French Revolution. 
... In such adventures I have forgotten the prison in which the 
world is keeping itself at the moment: I am free, and the world shall 
be.’ 



CHAPTER XII 


The Analysis of Mind 


After he came out of prison Russell occupied himself, as he put it, 
in ‘crawling back into the atmosphere of philosophy’. His first task 
was a series of lectures in London, eventually repeated in Peking 
and published as T/ie Analysis of Mind, which he had begun to 
work on in Brixton. 

These lectures had a curious origin. Though Russell had inherited 
enough money to have a small independent income, he had gradually 
over the years given almost all his money away. He had, for instance, 
paid for a studentship at the London School of Economics, once 
held by Tom Jones, later famous as the secretary to four Prime 
Ministers. 

Russell had shown by his Principles of Social Reconstruction ib&t 
he could earn his living as a popular writer; but, since the ‘military 
age’ for conscription had now been raised, he could be called up and 
put in prison again unless he qualified for exemption as a ‘teacher’. 
Towards the end of 1918, some of his friends therefore started a 
private fund to give Russell enough to live on for three years, 
devoting himself to philosophical research and lecturing; the first 
result being the fee paid for his lectures on The Analysis of Mind.^ 
But as soon as the war was over Russell asked for the fimd to be 
closed, saying he would prefer to earn his living again by writing. 
In fact by the end of 1919 he was lending £40 to Clifford Allen, with 
whom he shared a flat in Battersea for some time. The £40 was 
more than Allen had asked for, but Russell explained ‘I taow one 
always underestimates one’s needs under such circumstances, at 
least I do’; and he said that ‘I always have money to spare except 
in the month of December, when I pay insurance premiums’. 

We have seen how, in prison, Russell had proclaimed the freedom 
of the human spirit, and the power of mind to move unfettered even 
though the body was confined: ‘I am free, and the world shall be.’ 

^ There is a certain curiosity value about the original list of subscribers : 
Charles Sanger, Wildon Carr, Lucy Silcox, Siegfried Sassoon, Charles 
Trevelyan, Lady Ottoline Morrell, Prince Antonio Bibesco, J. M. Keynes, 
Rendel Harris, Miss J. E. Norton, James Ward. 
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Simultaneously he was working towards a philosophy whereby not 
only were the thoughts of his mind hardly free, but his mind did not 
even exist in the commonly accepted sense, and any difference in 
kind between mind and matter was declared illusory. 

He told Clifford Allen in April 1919 that ‘the gods, seeing I was 
engaged in proving there is no such thing as mind, have sent me such 
a cold as to give me, for the present, personal proof of the truth of 
my thesis’. 

Put more precisely, his thesis in The Analysis of Mind was that 
‘Matter is not so material and mind not so mental as is generally 
supposed’. . . . ‘Both mind and matter seem to be composite, and the 
stuff of which they ate compounded lies in a sense between the two, 
in a sense above them both, like a common ancestor.’ 

This kind of philosophy, developed in America as ‘neutral 
monism’, owed a great d^ to William James. Russell’s aflirmation 
of it at this time might be cited as an example of something he often 
insisted on: a complete distinction between his technical views as a 
philosopher and his political and everyday writings. There was no 
question of any logic^ contradiction. It is quite permissible to use 
the word ‘free’ differently in a philosophical and a rhetorical sense, 
since nobody knows exactly what the word means anyhow. And 
even a neutral monist can hardly avoid using the words ‘mind’ and 
‘body’ in ordinary speech, with the result that ordinary readers 
interpret them in the ordinary way. 

Ordinary speech, according to Russell, was the root of misunder- 
standing. When we say ‘the table is brown’ we assume there must be 
a table of substance, but all we really know is that there is a sense 
datum — a brown patch of coloiu-. When we say ‘I think’, we assume 
there must be an ‘I’ which thinks, whereas all we know is that there 
is an experience of thinking. Russell wrote that ‘the subject . . .’ — 
that is, in his case, Russell himself — ‘appears to be a logical fiction, 
like mathematical points and instants. It is introduced, not because 
observation reveals it, but because it is linguistically convenient and 
apparently demanded by grammar.’ As he put it in his lectures on 
‘Logical Atomism’, delivered early in 1918, ‘a person is a certain 
series of experiences’. 

Russell’s object in The Analysis of Mind, was, he said, ‘to subjea 
Mind to the same kind of analysis as I applied to Matter in Our 
Knowledge of the External World’. In this he had treated a piece of 
‘matter’ as a logical construction based on ‘sense data’. He now 
decided that mind was a logical construction based on ‘sensations’, 
and decided that sensations and sense data were the same. 
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This latter step was the most difRcult one for him in reaching 
neutral monism. 

Russell had insisted in Our Kncnckdgc of the External World on a 
distinction between ‘(i) our sensation, which is a mental event 
consisting of our being aware of a sensible object and ( 2 ) tlte sensible 
object of which we arc aware in sensation’. Abandoning this distinc- 
tion meant abandoning part of his fighting faith in refuting Berkeley 
and ridiculing Bergson. His case against them was that they had 
muddled up subject and object in various ways. Some idealists had 
argued in effect ^at, since all we know about a table can only be the 
idea of it in our minds, the table itself is somehow mental. And 
Russell had written that ‘Only one who has never clearly distin- 
guished subjea and object can accept Bergson’s “intuitionism" ’• 

To .abandon ilic distinction was charaacristic of the way Russell, 
once he gave all his tltought to a line of inquiry, would carry it 
through however repugnant the conclusion was to his original 
preconceptions. 

It seems that he was brought to reconsider the whole question, 
arriving at neutral monism and the identification of sensation and 
sense datum, by contemporary tendencies in psychology and physics. 
Russell was well versed in Dr Watson and tlte Bclinviourists, with 
their view that human beings arc all body and no mind; for instance, 
that thoughts arc merely slight incipient motor reactions in the 
larynx. Meanwhile Einstein was altering the traditional view of mass 
and matter. Titus, according to the psychology and physics of the 
time, mind was becoming more dependent on matter, while matter 
was becoming less matcri.al; and neutral monism appeared as a 
natural meeting point of these trends. 

Having ‘constructed’ pliysical objects from sense data, and liaving 
decided that a brotsm sense datum and the sensation of seeing brown 
were the same, Russell was on the way to showing that minds were 
constructions using the same ingredients as physical objects. He 
said that ‘physics, in so far as it is an empirical science, not a logical 
fantasy, is concerned with panicuLirs of just the same sort as those 
which psychology considers under the name of sensations’.* 

1 here followed a typical piece of patient p.iinstaking philosophiz- . 
ing, of the land which often passed notice behind the glitter of 
Russell’s wiL If the only function of mind was to have sensations, if 
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consciousness simply consisted of seeing things and hearing things 
and touching things, then out and out neutral monism could be 
established. Both mind and matter could be represented as construc- 
tions from sensations (or sense data), grouped in different ways. But 
minds also have beliefs, desires, memories and so on. If all these 
were also constructions from sensations, then exact neutral monism 
could be triumphantly established. Some philosophers might have 
assumed that this must be possible, simply because of an instinct 
that such a strikingly neat and symmetrical philosophy must be true. 

Wittgenstein as a young man, for instance, would at times be 
carried away by a theory in this way, not stopping to examine in 
detail whether it would work. In The Analysis of Mind, however, 
Russell proceeded to consider in turn these additional functions of 
mind, to see if neutral monism could account for them. He had a 
great deal of success, but he did not let his preconceived wishes 
delude him into thinking he had succeeded completely; so instead 
of a sweeping and satisfying generalization he was left with an untidy 
theory which had loose ends sticking out, a lack of symmetry, and a 
confession that he himself was not always satisfied with his conclu- 
sions. 

Some of the additional fimaions of mind he explained on Be- 
haviourist lines. He decided, for instance, that desire was a behaviour 
cycle stimulated by discomfort. ‘The primitive non-cognitivc ele- 
ment in desire seems to be a push, not a pull, an impulsion away from 
the actual, rather than an attraction towards the ideal.’ 

When Russell came to belief, memory and imagination, however, 
he had more difficultj': and though he reduced them to ‘complexes 
of sensations’, he revolted from the Behaviourists by admitting 
introspection and mental images. ‘The Behaviourists,’ he wrote in a 
letter, ‘say images are small movements of the tongue and throat 
silently pronouncing words. This is obviously ROT.’ 

Russell was thus left with two irreducible elements of mind: 
sensations and images. But images did not differ intrinsically from 
sensationsj just as sensibilia (if any) were ‘analogous in their natiue’ 
to sensations. Mind was a construction from images and sensadons, 
matter a construction from sensations and perhaps sensibilia; with 
sensations as the ‘intersection of mind and matter’. 

' To this extent, therefore, Russell had succeeded in eliminating 
intrinsic differences between mind and matter; but another kind of 
dualism had now crept in. Desire might be a behaviour cycle; but it 
was ncccssarj' to explain why the bcliaviour of living beings should be 
distinguished by a capacity for learning from experience. Russell 
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had to explain why a burnt child should dread the fire, and 
accordingly, while a burnt piece of toast did not. His answer was 
psychical causal laws were different from physical causal laws, 
essential difference was that in psychology ‘the causal unit 
single event, but two or more events’ — one of the events (m e 
above instance, the previous burning of the child) having cease o 
exist* 

Russell would obviously have liked to show that psychiral la\« 
could be reduced, tvith greater knowledge, to physical ones; bm w 
characteristic candour he admitted that he did not know yet ^ 
this could be done. And so a fundamental dualism remained, per 
haps even more uncomfortable to philosophical common sense 
than the original dualism between mind and matter. _ 

Russell’s pliilosophy of ‘neutral monism’ was continu y 
developed during the following years; I will put forward here three 
doubts and suggestions, all on a common-sense basis, concerning his 
position in The Analysis of Mind. 

In the first place, since he did not succeed in arriving at an out- 
and-out neutral monism, I think he might have reconsidered some 
of the steps he made in the attempt to get there. In particular, there 
is his analysis of desire. I do not think what he says can be refuted. 
But I have a strong prejudice that, in explaining why Sir Edmund 
Hillary climbed Mount Everest, it is better to say that he wanted to 
get to the top, rather than that he felt discomfort at the bottorn. 

(Later Russell was inclined to agree that his theory of desire in 
The Analysis of Mind might be inadequate; but he would not agree 
that an adequate theory demanded the reinstatement of the Ego.) 

Secondly, Russell’s main reason for denying the self was that he 
could find no empirical evidence for it. Thoughts involved an 
experience of tliinking, but not of an ‘I’ which thinks. This argument 
lost some of its force in itself when he became more and more ready 
to recognize and even emphasize the limits of empiricism. 

Thirdly, it must be admitted that Russell’s very failure to estab- 
lish symmetry benveen mind and matter had one great virtue. It 
led him to reject psycho-physical parallelism; and thus to believe 
that mind can interact tvith matter, and vice versa. Neutral monism 
made it much easier to accept this common-sense view of the ‘mind- 
body’ problem, which I think is obviously right, and obviously 
nearer the truth than most philosophies. 


I must also make some further mention here of Russell’s lectures 
on ‘Logical Atomism’, referred to earlier. They were based on ideas 
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originating from his discussions on logic with Wittgenstein. During 
the war Wittgenstein completed his own Tractatiis Logico-Philosophi- 
ctis while serving in the Austrian Army; and towards the end of 
1919 Russell and Wittgenstein met at TTie Hague to discuss this 
book, first published in German and then in an English translation 
in 1922.^ 

Russell wrote an Introduction to it which infuriated Wittgenstein, 
who said it misrepresented him; so far as I know, Wittgenstein 
always repudiated any explanation of his views put forward by 
anyone else. In fact, there is some doubt about the extent to which 
he could explain them himself. 

The most brilliant disciple of Russell and Wittgenstein, whose 
own original work was cut short by a tragically early death, was 
Frank Ramsey. On one occasion he grew impatient with the endless 
arguments in Cambridge about the interpretation of the Tractatiis, 
and decided to go to Austria, where Wittgenstein had retired for 
some years, and ask him directly what he meant by certain of the 
more obscure passages. He was somewhat disconcerted when 
Wittgenstein replied that he could not remember. 

In the circumstances, I will not attempt to write anything here 
about the Tractatiis, in spite of its very great importance. I will 
simply mention what I tMnk was the most important idea which 
Wittgenstein shared with Russell at this time, and which I think 
must undoubtedly be attributed to Russell, since its origin can be 
found in Principia Mathematica and earlier. 

This is the emphasis on structure. One example, previously 
mentioned, is the theory about a sentence having the same structure 
as the reality which it describes. But the idea is of wider importance 
than this. To quote from Russell’s Introduction to Mathematical 
Philosophy: 

‘It is often said . . . that phenomena [or “appearances”] are sub- 
jective, but arc caused by things in themselves. . . . Where such 
hypotheses are made, it is generally supposed that we can know very 
little about the objective counterparts. In actual fact, however, if tlie 
hypotheses as stated were correct, the objeaive counterparts would 
form a world having the same structure as the phenomenal world, 

^ Since it has been stated by one writer that Russell was responsible for 
the translation, it is worth putting on record that he had nothing to do with 
it. But it is undeniable that the mistakes made in it, which materially 
increased the book’s unintelligibility for English readers, helped to increase 
Wittgenstein’s reputation for profundity. 
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and allowing us to infer from phenomena the truth of all proposi- 
tions that can be stated in abstract terms, and are known to be true 
of phenomena.’ 

This idea was not so important from the point of view of Russell s 
philosophy at the time; but it became of great importance on 
reverting to the ordinary view of an external world which causes om 
perceptions. Such knowledge as we have from our perceptions is 
knowledge of its structure, only expressible in abstract mathematical 
formulae. Here again we are in the fascinating realm where philo- 
sophy and science meet. For modem science, after agreeing with 
Russell in trying to eliminate the kind of unobservable entities cut 
out by Occam’s Razor, also agreed with him that knowledge of 
struaure is what remains. 

The ordinary reader, to satisfy himself on this point, need only, 
notice how often Eddington quoted the passage from Russell given 
above. For another easily accessible example of the importance of 
structure for scientists, the reader may also refer to Schrodinger’s 
Science and Humanism. In this Schrodinger argues that individuality 
is determined by structure, not by identity of matter. To revert, for 
instance, to my own previous illustration, we might say that 
Churchill as a young man and Churchill as an elder statesman were 
distinguished by a certain similarity of structure. 



CHAPTER XIII 


A Visit to Bolshevism 


Left-wing thought in Britain, between the First and Second World 
Wars, was marked by two major aberrations. The first was the 
conviction that a Second World War would mean the end of 
Western civilization, and that any attempt at defence was useless. 
The second was a benign belief that anybody who thought the 
leaders of Soviet Russia were ruthless totalitarians must be a Tory 
reactionary. The prevalence of the first error nearly led to the 
victory of Hitler in 1940. The second nearly lost the peace in the 
years after I94S< 

Russell cannot be acquitted of the first mistake, as we shall 
discover later. But he was remarkably free from the second, and was 
almost unique among British radicals in facing the truth about 
Russia. 

The First World War helped to change Russell firom a Liberal to 
a Socialist — mainly because of the argument that capitalism leads 
to wars. He declared, like the Marxists, that ‘the existing capitalist 
system is doomed’. But when Russell advocated Socialism at this 
time he meant Guild Socialism or Syndicalism; he wanted indus- 
tries to be run by the men working in them, not by the Government, 
Today a Socialist is somebody who rejoices in increasing the sphere 
of operations of the state. Russell thought that some of the state’s 
powers had to be increased, but looked on this as a necessary evil. 
He confessed to a ‘temperamental leaning to anarchism’; and des- 
cribed ‘the excessive power of the state’ as ‘one of the chief causes of 
misery in the modem world’. (After all, the main activity of the state 
in these years was making war.) He predicted correctly that national- 
ization, or substituting the state for the private employer, would 
leave the individual workman with ‘almost as little control over his 
work as he has at present’. 

In a lecture in Alanchester in 1916, on Titfalls in Socialism’, 
Russell showed again his gift for accurate prophecy. The funda- 
mental defea in State Sodalism was that it believed reform possible 
by merely altering the machinery; but nationalization would not 
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remove evils in industry without some corresponding change in 
outlook. 

The power of the official, said Russell, ‘is a great and growing 
danger in the modem state. . . . Love of power ... is an extremely 
dangerous motive, because the only sure proof of power consists in 
preventing others from doing what they tvish to do’. 

Nowadays, unhappily, one only associates such criticisms of state 
bureaucracy with the opponents of Socialism j but forty years ago 
there were many other Guild Socialists who thought the same as 
Russell. Even Marxists had, as an ultimate ideal, the ‘withering 
away’ of the state. It was imcritical admiration for Soviet Russia 
which convinced left-wing intellectuals that State Socialism was the 
only kind of Socialism which counted. The state in Russia certainly 
showed no signs of withering away, and British Socialists assumed 
that Russia must be right. Thus nationalization, which even 
according to Marxist theory was only a means to an end, was 
exalted into an end in itself. 


It is true that Russell, like other Socialists, began by greeting the 
Russian Revolution with enthusiasm. In January 1918, he wrote to 
Clifford Allen that ‘The world is damnable. Lenin and Trotsky are 
the only bright spots.’ And soon afterwards he was writing: ‘The 
world grows more full of hope every day. The Bolsheviks delight 
me; I easily pardon their sacking the Constituent Assembly, if it at 
ml resembled our House of Commons. . . . How they succeed! . . . 
They have stirred revolt in Austria and Germany; they have even 
made some English people think — but tlicy will never make America 
think.’ 


5 was that he did no 


Where Russell differed from other progressives 1 
go on admiring Soviet Russia after he had seen it. 

His visit came in the summer of 1920, when he was invited to g 
member of a Labour Delegation which includei 
Haden-Guest Qater Lord Haden-Guest), am 
^ Phdip Snowden. They were in Russia from May 19 to June i£ 
1 a State of enthusiasm that, when they first sav 

blircr inr °° Tcaclung the frontier, the delegates spontaneous! 
° "'I* Internationale and The Red Flag. 

hard<:hin ^ r ^at ‘I was prepared for physica 

SenS’h.n“f ‘^'“Scr, to be made bearable by ^ 

richtlv did nnf Communist comrades, no doub 

thTfent t us wo^y of such treatment. After crossini 

two feasts and a good breakfast, severa 
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first-class cigars, and a night in a sumptuous bedroom of a palace 
where all the luxury of the ancien regime has been preserved.’ 

Sometimes, however, conditions were not so luxurious. Russell 
was amused to find that the trade unionists with him were much 
more upset than himself when they found bugs in hotel beds. He 
ascribed his immunity from being bitten to the fact that his blood 
was so full of nicotine. 

The delegation travelled in special trains decorated with red 
bunting, green branches of trees, and copious mottoes about the 
Social Revolution and the proletarians of the world. At their first 
public reception the Internationale was played no less than seventeen 
times, to greet each important new arrival and to round off every 
speech. There was some lighter relief when Mrs Snowden, relaxing 
her temperance principles in honour of her hosts, drank enough 
vodka to show some amorous leanings towards the surprised Haden- 
Guest. 

One night they were joined at the Opera by Trotsky, as a vic- 
torious Army leader on a visit from the Polish front. When intro- 
duced to a conscientious objector from the delegation, he remarked 
‘We can have nobody here who preaches peace and wants to stop the 
war’. But later Trotsky relaxed and, during the playing of a tender 
love scene on the stage, leant across to Mrs Snowden and remarked 
‘There is the great international language’. 

Russell recorded this account of Trotsky at the time: ‘Very 
Napoleonic impression. Bright eyes, military bearing, lightning 
intelligence, magnetic personality. Exceedingly good looking, which 
stirprised me. Would be irresistible to women, and an agreeable 
lover while his passion lasted. I felt a vein of gay good humour so 
long as he was not crossed in any way. Ruthless, not cruel. Admir- 
able wavy hair. Vanity even greater than love of power; the vanity 
of an artist or actor.’ 

The delegation’s journeys included a trip down the Volga from 
Nijni-Novgorod. The nights were bitterly cold, and Clifford Allen 
nearly died from pneumonia and pleurisy. Russell wrote a des- 
cription of the voyage — published in part in The Problem of China — 
which he considered his best piece of prose writing. 

Not being an ofBdal delegate, RusscU could miss some of the 
functions and meet ordinary people in the streets and villages. (He 
found some Russians who had been prisoners of war in Germany, 
and to whom he could talk in German.) He tried to learn such things 
as tire procedure for buying an umbrella at the Soviet Stores in 
Moscow, ‘which proved as difficult as fathoming the ultimate 
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outside the Government bre P at the poverty and 
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were ‘attired like princes’, turning the delegates rotma 
them, and patting and stroking them rate 

But Russell noticed that there %vas no fJ.-jLess’ 

so little that none of us ever saw a sign of it , also J 

prostitution in Moscow than in any other aap tal 
safer from molestation than anytvhere else 

impression,’ he said, ‘is one of virtuous, “Sl^ were 

Lssell came to tlie conclusion, in fact, that the Bo s “ 
rather like the Puritans. The comparison was pcAaps a htUe u 
mTe latter: but it must be remembered that R’^^^eU tod^aU^^e 

hatred of the Puritans which is only posable for am ^ ^ 

Puritan liimself. ‘The Soviet form of Government, he said,^^ 
almost exactly the same, down to the mmittcst ‘ ^ 

form of Government established m England by Gromw 
seventeenth century.’ Both belonged to a somewhat 
economic development, with a feudal system in 
gradually rising, and a population which was mos y « • j. ]jd 
the Red Army was the equivalent of Cromwell s Army o > 

by men chosen for the strength of their conviction in a “^eu- 
Russell had an interview in the Kremlin with Lemn, . 

that he wanted to sec a Labour Government in London, ana \ 
British Communists to work for it, but simply so that f , 

Parliamentarianism might be exposed. When Russdl said i ^ 
be possible to achieve Socialism in England without bo ’ 
Lenin ‘waved aside the suggestion as fantastic’. „d 

no idea that it was the attitude of British workers which had s PP 


an outright war against Soviet Russia. . , . 

Russell found Lenin a great contrast to Trotsky: ‘Nothing in 
manner or bearing suggests the man who has power. He looks a 
visitor very close, and screws up one eye.’ _ . 

Many of the delegates left Russia in a mood of bitter disappoin 
ment and disillusionment. Mrs Snowden reported one of them as 
saying that ‘There is practically no Socialism in Russia worthy o 
the name, and the people are utterly wretched’. She herself 
frankly of ‘the misery the unhappy people of Russia endure’. Bu 
other delegates, when they came home to receive rapturous welcomes 
from mass meetings eager to hear praise of Russia, made their 
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reports glow brighter as their memories grew fainter. As for Russell, 
he proceeded to write a considered critical analysis, the Practice and 
Theory of Bolshevism. 

Russell was able to reprint this book, virtually without alteration, 
in 1949 — an astonishing example of political observation and 
prediction standing up to the passage of time. But Russell was not, 
in fact, so completely anti-Bolshevik as some people have gathered 
from later statements, like his summing up in 1943 of his visit to 
Russia: ‘When I went there in 1920 I found nothing I could like or 
admire.’ His book, in some passages, was less hostile to Soviet 
Russia and Lenin than the book Mrs Snowden wrote, and gives at 
first the impression of a strange alternation between damnation and 
praise for the Bolsheviks, owing to his determination to present both 
the bad and good sides fairly. 

Something of the division in his mind about Russia at the time was 
shown in a letter; 

‘I reproached myself for not liking it. It has all the characteristics 
of vigorous beginnings. It was ugly and brutal, but full of construc- 
tive energy and faith in the value of what it was creating. . . . 

‘I was infinitely unhappy in that atmosphere — stifled by its utili- 
tarianism, its indifference to love and beauty and the life of impulse. 
I cannot give that importance to man’s merely animal needs that 
was given there by those in power. No doubt that is because 1 have 
not spent half my life in hunger and want, as many of them have. 
But do hunger and want necessarily bring wisdom ? Do they make 
men more or less capable of conceiving the ideal society that should 
be the inspiration of every reformer ? 

‘I cannot avoid the belief that they narrow the horizon more than 
they enlarge it. But an uneasy doubt remains, and I am tom in two.’ 

Russell’s fundamental point in the Practice and Theory of 
Bolshevisjn was to mal;e clear that British Socialists were wrong in 
thinking ‘the dictatorship of the proletariat’ was merely a new form of 
representative government. He insisted that ‘dictatorship’ meant 
‘dictatorship’, whereas the word ‘proletariat’ was used ‘in a Pick- 
wickian sense’, and meant the Communist Party. 

Under the Bolshevik dictators, said Russell, ‘Opposition is crushed 
without mercy, and without shrinking from the methods of the 
Czarist police, many of whom are still employed at their old work’. 
After what he had seen in the War, he would no longer admit the 
possibility — as he had when he lectured about Germany in 1896 — 

n 
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that there might be compensating advantages in the fervour which 
accompanies intolerance and dogmatism. ‘Contact with those who 
have no doubts has intensified a thousandfold my own doubtSj not 
as to Socialism itself, but as to the wisdom of holding a creed so 
firmly that for its sake men are willing to inflict widespread misery. 

His conclusion was that ‘One who believes, as I do, that the free 
intellect is the chief engine of human progress, cannot but be 
fundamentally opposed to Bolshevism as much as to the Church of 
Rome. . . . The hopes which inspire Communism arc, in the main, 
as admirable as those instilled by the Sermon on the Mount; but 
they are held as fanatically and are as likely to do as much harm . 

Russell tvas, I think, the first observer to point out that Com- 
munism was a form of religion; and a religion which, like Chnstian- 
ity, could be used to justify persecution. (It may be remembered 
that he had described Marxism as a religion as early as in German 
Social Democracy.') So far as the theory of Bolshevism was concerned, 
Russell elaborated the criticisms he had made in 1896. He said that 
Marxists placed too much stress on economic motives, and not 
enough on the strength of nationalism, religion, pride, and love of 
power. And he reiterated that the right kind of socialism for Britain 
was not Communism, but Guild Socialism or self-government m 
industry. 

That was one side of the picture, the summing up against the 
Soviet system. On tlie other side, Russell wrote that ‘Russia is not 
ready for any form of democracy, and needs a strong Government. 
... In Russia the methods of the Bolsheviks are probably more or 
less unavoidable.’ 

Throughout he alternated in this fashion between condemnation 
and extenuation, giving both the case for the Prosecution and the 
case for the Defence. On one page he would write: ‘I cannot share 
the hopes of the Bolsheviks. ... I regard [them] as tragic delusions, 
destined to bring upon the world centuries of darkness and futile 
violence.’ On another page he would write: ‘I believe that Socialism 
is necessary to the world, and believe that the heroism of Russia has 
fired men’s hopes in a way which was essential to the realization of 
Socialism in the futiure.’ 

In spite of his attempts to be fair to the Communists, the Practice 
wd Theory of Bolshevism was violently disliked by British Socialists. 
There was a feeling that, even if his criticisms were just, he should 
not have made tlwm, because they would help any Tory who wanted 
to attack Soviet Russia for reactionary reasons. 
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It was a criticism which raised the whole problem of the intellectual 
in politics — ^how to combine love of truth with corporate political 
activity. 

With Russell the difiBculty was particularly acute, and he see- 
sawed between two conflicting feelings. He believed in the individual 
intellect, not mob emotion. He wrote that ‘Russia confirmed me in 
the belirfthat whatever is good is to be found in individuals, not in 
Societies’; he once remarked that ‘the one thing I am frightened of 
is the herd’. Yet he had a craving for friendship and affection; with 
him love of truth and love of his fellow human beings went together, 
it being natural enough for a man exceptional in tlie one way to be 
exceptional in the other. He wrote during the war that ‘I feel 
mankind in these days like a pitiful dumb animal with an open 
wound out of which blood drops and life is oozing away — and one’s 
own life must go with it, or else one must grow callous for the time. 

I find selfishness a rest from the unendurable pity. But only tem- 
porarily: one’s life is not life unless it is linked on to that of the 
world.’ In human relations, as in philosophy, he found strict atom- 
ism impossible. The result was he was ^ways seeking to associate 
himself in political movements with friends who he thought shared 
his views, and trying to think that his differences from them were 
relatively unimportant. 

‘Throughout my life,’ he said once, ‘I have longed to feel that 
oneness with large bodies of human beings that is experienced by 
the members of enthusiastic crowds. The longing has often been 
strong enough to lead me into self-deception. I have imagined 
myself in turn a Liberal, or a Socialist, or a pacifist, but I never 
have been any of these things in a profound sense. Always the 
sceptical intellect, when I have most wished it silent, has whispered 
doubts to me. ... I would tell Quakers that I thought many wars in 
history had been justified, and Socialists that I dreaded the tyraimy 
of the state.’ 

The only solution to the problem of the intellectual in politics 
seems to lie in part-time and non-party activity. Just as war is too 
serious to be left to the generals, so political problems are too serious 
to be left to professional politicians, because they are the very 
people who are debarred by their occupation from discussing them 
truthfully. It is noticeable that Russell was usually right in his 
political views when he was disagreeing with everybody; he was at 
his worst when he was closest to some standard political standpoint. 

Another point to recognize is that, when a philosopher or scientist 
writes about politics, his writings should be judged by different 
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criteria from his professional work. Russell himself emphasized 
this again and again. At one time during the war, for instance, he 
had suggested a theory that in politics there was only a duty to 
preach what was practicable: ‘For instance, I beheve^in saen i 
breeding, but I see no point in preaching it at present. He insisted 
that a book like his Principles of Social Reconstruction was not 
intended as a contribution to learning, but had an entirely practical 
purpose’. He did not write it as a philosopher, but as a humM 
being who suffered from the state of the world’. Unfortunately, m 
spite of such disclaimers, people were sometimes so mesmenzed by 
Russell’s reputation, and his work about subjects they did not under- 
stand, that they were frightened to criticize him even when they 


understood him. . , 

The reception of Russell’s report on Soviet Russia emphasiKd 
the difficulties in telling the truth and trying to keep poliucal 
associations at the same time. Having lost many friendships because 
of his opposition to the war, Russell now lost many of his new 
pacifist friends through his opposition to Russia. It was the begin- 
ning, for instance, of his break with Clifford Allen, who ^ wrote to 
Elizabeth Russell soon after the delegation returned that ‘You wiU 
find Bertie and myself particularly interesting at the preset 
moment, as for the first time in our lives we are like two cats, fighting 


bitterly over Russia’. 

It also meant a disagreement with Charles Trevelyan, who had 
championed his cause against Lloyd George in the House ot 


Commons during the war. 

Doubtless the criticism of Russell among British Socialists was 
not so strong as he himself believed j his sensitiveness was such that 
he always tended to think that people were more critical of him than 
they really were. But it was enough to give him a feeling of political 
isolation in a hostile world. 


CHAPTER XIV 


‘China is Delightful’ 


When he was in prisonj Russell had thought of going back and 
giving unofficial lectures in Cambridge after the war. He said that 
‘I want stiU to teach and have to do with young men, but not ever 
again to be officially part of a University — I foresee a rather delight- 
ful career as a freelance philosopher like Abelard’ : and he talked of 
advertising a course of metaphysics ‘intelligible to all except those 
who have studied philosophy’. At the end of 1919, however, he 
accepted an offer for reinstatement at Trinity. He applied for a 
year’s leave of absence, having been asked to lecture at the Peking 
Government University. Then he resigned from Trinity again, as 
he did not want a fresh controversy over his forthcoming divorce 
from his first wife. He thought this would confuse the issue for 
those who had championed him when he was dismissed in 1916, 
and who had secured the invitation for him to return. 

During these years Russell had two particular friends among 
women: and Clifford AUen once had the task, when staying with 
Russell and others on a farm, of seeing that one of them went off 
on a train before the imminent arrival of the other. One of these 
friends was Dora Black, who was to become Russell’s second wife. 
She was a girl of considerable ability, vigour and vitality, and with 
views which in those days were strikingly unconventional. She went 
to China with him in 1920. 

The result of Russell’s visit to the Far East was The Problem of 
China, as shrewd in its observation and analysis as The Practice and 
Theory of Bolshevism, and which has stood up equally well to the 
test of time. One of the leading present-day authorities on China, 
Professor C. P. FitzGerald, has described it to me as ‘a remarkable 
book by any standard’, a book of ‘shrewd and astute foresight’. 
The only important point on which Russell has been proved wrong, 
so far, was his prediaion of a form of federal government for China. 

He stressed the future importance of China in world affairs at a 
time when most people in Whitehall, the Foreign Office included, 
could hardly be induced to take any interest in it. He pointed out 
that the pressure of population was driving Japan towards chauvin- 
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ism and aggression; and he said that wntliout birth control ‘disaster 
is sooner or later inevitable’. He saw quite clearly the danger that 
Chinn, if it was to avoid foreign conquest, would have to abandon 
its traditional ways of life and develop patriotism and militarism; 
and he saw that this miglit go too far. He warned that, in spite of their 
usual calm, the Chinese could be capable of ‘wild excitement’, and 
said that ‘one can imagine a section of them becoming fanatically 
Bolshevist’. 

His summing up was that ‘All the Great Powers, without excep- 
tion, have interests which arc incompatible, in the long run, with 
China’s welfare. . . . The Chinese must seek salvation in their own 
energy, not in the benevolence of any outside Power. ... It is much 
to be feared that, in the process of becoming strong enough to 
preserve their independence, the Chinese may become strong 
enough to embark upon a career of Imperialism.* 

Needless to say, Russell regarded this probable change in China 
with abhorrence. According to him, in most battles being fought at 
the time between Chinese war lords, ‘both sides run away, and the 
victory’ rests with the side that first discovers the flight of the other. 
But this proves only that the Chinese soldier is a rational man.’ 
In fact Russell approved of nc.irly cverj’thing he found in China, his 
only criticisms being confined to such things as avarice and corrup- 
tion, and a certain callousness. His general conclusion was over- 
whelmingly on the side of Chinese civilization: he thought that 
‘China and tlic Chinese arc most dch'ghtful’. He regarded China as 
‘an artist nation, with the virtues and vices to be expected of the 
artist’, and declared that ‘We have quite as much to learn from them 
as they have from us, but there is far less chance of our learning it’. 

In China Russell shook himself for a time out of the remains of 
his subconscious Victorian belief in progress, and the assumption 
that a new idea must be better than an old one. He found himself, 
for the first time in his life, a conservative. That is to say, he found 
himself admiring a civilization which was passing away, and whose 
disappearance he regretted. He complained that his Chinese friends 
were too ready to have shoddy Western furniture in their homes, and 
ropy Western ideas. He himself was delighted to buy some antique 
C^nese furniture, but his Chinese interpreter saw his pxurchase with 
disgust, and said ‘It smells Buddhist’. 

According to a later writer on China, Professor Schwartz of 
Harvard, many of the advance guard intelligentsia were exas- 

' Beniamin Schwartz, CUincse Comnwxim and the Rise of Mao. 
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perated by what they regarded as his perverse tendency to find 
values in traditional Chinese civilization’. Russell himself gloomily 
predicted a time when ‘the only difference between East and West 
will be that the former is more Western’. 

For those who say that Russell was always at heart an eighteenth 
century Whig aristocrat — which is not necessarily a criticism — ^it is 
interesting to note some of the traditional virtues for which he 
praised the Chinese. He praised them for their tolerance, their 
impermrbability and dignity, their apparent absence of passion, 
and their preference for understatement — all of which are English 
virtues, and the last of which are particularly associated with the 
English aristocracy. He noted that the Chinese had an English love 
of compromise; that ‘disputes can always be softened by a joke’; 
and that, like English aristocrats, the Chinese believed in etiquette 
rather than ethics. They had no dogmatic religious doctrines, but 
they had firmly fixed codes of conduct. And Russell made a defence 
of laissez-faire which might well have come from an eighteenth 
century English Whig: ‘Nine-tenths of the aaivities of a modem 
Government are harmful; therefore the worse they are performed, 
the better. In China, where the Government is lazy, corrupt, and 
stupid, there is a degree of individual liberty which has been wholly 
lost in the rest of the world.’ 

And yet, as in Russia, Russell saw two sides to the situation. In 
spite of praising laissez-faire, he said in The Problem of China that 
‘There are many arguments for State Socialism, or rather wliat 
Lenin calls State Capitalism, in any country which is economically 
but not culturally backward’. He advocated the state ownership of 
railways and mines in China. (But he suggested that the latter should 
be deferred for the time being, ‘in view of the need of rapid develop- 
ment of mining’;) It appears that his views had moved more in the 
direction of orthodox Socialism, by the time he returned to England 
and wrote The Problem of China, than when he was still in Pelting. 
According to Professor Schwartz’s account: 

‘During the latter part of 1920, Bertrand Russell and a yoimg 
Chinese journalist, Chang Tung-sun, roused a violent controversy 
by contending that the root of all China’s misery lay in its poverty 
and low productivity, and that this could be alleviated only through 
industrialization and not through empty discussions about this or 
that ‘ism’, and that however much one might object to capitalism on 
ethical grounds, it appeared that only capitalism could achieve such 
an industrialization,’ 
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But the point between Socialism and Capitalism was not so 
important, perhaps, as die belief that industrialism was essentia! 
one way or the other, Russell therefore saw China’s problem as 
twofold. On the one hand, it had to make itself strong enough to 
resist aggression, widiout becoming militaristic. On the other hand, 
it had^ to apply scientific methods to conquer poverty, tvithout 
acquiring the vices of Western industrialism. He doubted whether 
either would be possible; but he gave his own suggestions for 
solving die second problem — that of combining scientific techniques 
with a respect for human values — in The Prospects of Industrial 
Ctvilization, written in collaboration with Dora Black. This book 
was inspired by their separate visits to Russia, and by their mutual 
journey to China. 

So far as China was concerned, Russell pinned his hopes to Sun 
Yat Sen, describing him as the one exception, and the only one, ‘to 
rule that the Cliinese war lords are merely ambitious brigands’. 
He compared his outlook to diat of old-fashioned English liberals, 
saying diat he aimed at diminishing poverty, but not at an economic 
rc\ olution. This was at a time when the Bridsh Foreign Ofiice, with 
the incredible folly whicli cliaraacrired its policy towards China 
tten and during die rise of Mao, was busily backing one of Sun Yat 
Sen s rirals and doing its best to discredit him. 

iaWng recorded what Russell drought about China and the 
^hmese. It is interesting to ask what die Chinese thought about 
n t'- u y^pact was tremendous. For the first time they heard 
m English aristocrat who was ready to criticize British Imperialism; 
nrnw ^ time tiicy found a foreigner ready to consider China’s 
the point of view of die Chinese. Sun Yat Sen is 
evrr „nrt j Russcll was the only Englishman who had 

Univer«;i>v'^^ °° China; and the enthusiastic students of Peking 
nrZ-,^ I w Magazine {Lo-ssxi Chi-k'an) to 

as hiah n van *”“51 be remembered that the Chinese have 

for SDortemn **’^*'°” distingiushcd scholars as other nations have 
todav whn ^ stars; and there may still be people in China 

stanLg of their pTobkms!'*®^" under- 

acro^n^tri^'fn'!;* to China at the same time as Russcll; and, 
prove restriaed LrcvSscSf’ 

entirely supported Russell’s influence is not 

as early as 1923 and ““t FiuGcrald, w-ho first went to Peking 
y 1923, and ivas thus m a good position to judge. It seems 
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1 that Dewey’s influence was in fact mainly confined to the Kuomin- 
I tang. 

There were others who complained that Russell’s influence was 
not too little, but too great. His strongest critics were the mission- 
aries. When the Young China Association arranged a series of lec- 
ttures on religion in Peking, Russell informed his audience that it 
was possible for a man of the highest moral principles to be an 
atheist, and that morality often became hypocrisy when it was too 
closely related to religion. The missionaries also thought it regret- 
table that, just at a time when Chinese women were learning 
Western ways of life, they should have before them Russell’s journey 
in company with Dora Black as an example. This criticism, again, is 
not accepted by Professor FitzGerald, who says that emancipated 
young Chinese women of the time did not need much encourage- 
ment. RusseU himself, visiting a school in Peking which was training 
girls as teachers, noted that ‘the spirit of free inquiry among the 
girls would horrify most British headmistresses’. 

His visit to China was almost more than a passing chapter in his 
life 5 it nearly meant the end of it. He exhausted himself giving 
lecture after lecture in the cold and draughty halls of Peking; then, 
one day after he had driven out to the Western HiUs and had a swim 
in a hot sulphur bath, he was seized by a violent fit of trembling. 
When he arrived back in Peking it was discovered that he had acute 
pneumonia. Complications set in, both lungs were attacked, and 
for several weeks he was critically ill in the German hospital. 

The Russian community in Peking sent gifts of champagne and 
whipped cream to the hospital, saying that Russell must not be 
allowed to die, because ‘He will be needed for the Revolution’ — 
thus showing themselves sadly mistaken about the trend of his 
views. A delegation of Chinese sages, more pessimistically, arrived 
to say that he would be accorded the supreme honour of burial in 
a specially built shrine by the Western Lal;e, the haimt of ancient 
poets and scholars, and to ask if they might hear the last words of 
the dying philosopher. 

There are many stories of sceptics who retreat towards orthodox 
faith towards the end of their lives. RusseU faced death with im- 
repentant courage and gay irony. He would emerge for a moment 
from the delirium of a high fever to tell his doctors defiantly: 
‘Nothing the matter with me. Never felt better in my life.’ He asked 
Dora Black when her birthday was, and remarked ‘You’d better 
buy yourself a present from me now, in case I snuff out by then’. 
And he said that, if she ran short of funds, aU she need do was to 
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put a notice in the paper saying: ‘Russell dead. Aloney needed to 
bury the old dog.’ 

One doctor said reproachfully afterwards tliat so long as Russell 
\vas too weak to speak he behaved ‘like a true philosopher’: but 
‘every time you came to yourself you made a joke’. 

Reports of his death were actually circulated by Japanese journal- 
ists. When they reached England Frank Russell refused to believe 
them, declaring robustly that ‘the whole thing’s nonsense — ^Bertie 
wouldn’t die in China ivithout telling me’. But others were not so 
sceptical; and after the German doctors at Peking had finally saved 
his life, Russell had the privilege of reading some of his own obituary 
notices. 

Russell was nursed devotedly by Dora Black throughout his 
illness, and when she was not actually in the room with him she 
waited and had her meals on a chair in the corridor outside. To her 
surprise, she found her appetite increasing, and then she realized 
that Russell was going to have an heir. 

One incident on their journey home to Britain is worth recalling, 
as showing that he had none of the tameness which might be 
expected of an abstraa philosopher of pacifist views. He and Dora 
were going doivn some steps in Japan when press photographers 
suddenly let off a flash-light in their faces, the shock almost causing 
Dora to stumble and fall. Russell was so furious that he charged the 
photographers with his stick and dispersed them. 



CHAPTER XV 


Chelsea Candidate and American Lecturer 


Returning from China, Russell married and settled down with 
Dora at 31 Sydney Street, Chelsea, where their two children were 
bom. During the period of his second marriage, or roughly for the 
next ten years, he came much closer than before to orthodox Labour 
Party opinion, and Socialists took his criticisms of British Imperial- 
ism in China as atoning for his previous criticisms of Soviet Russia. 

Russell stood for Parliament as Labour candidate for Chelsea in 
the General Elections of 1922 and 1923. Chelsea was a Conservative 
stronghold where the sitting member was Sir Samuel Hoare, later 
Lord Templewood. 

The house at 31 Sydney Street was used as the Labour Party 
Committee Rooms. In the words of a visiting Times reporter, ‘a 
select body of workers toil zealously in the basement’; while ‘the 
surroundings are pleasantly marked by the owner’s good taste’ — a 
reference to Chinese furniture and rugs which Russell had brought 
back from Peking. Russell, announcing that he supported the 
Labour Party’s policy on all points, opened his campaign with a 
triumphant meeting in the Chelsea Town Hall. He urged a capital 
levy and the nationalization of mines and railways, he opposed cuts 
in expenditure on education, and he criticized the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. There was tremendous applause when he addressed the 
meeting as ‘my future constituents’. When he told them ‘You will 
very probably be told by other people that I am unpatriotic’, a 
voice shouted back ‘You are a gentleman’. The cheers held up 
proceedings for some minutes. 

Russell criticized the policy of financing ‘reactionary adventures’ 
in Russia, and said that the recognition of Soviet Russia would be 
one of the first acts of a Labour Government. 

In both elections Russell was defeated — by 13,437 votes to 4,513 
in 1922, and by 10,461 votes to 5,047 in 1923. Nevertheless, all the 
enthusiasm was on his side: he was cheered and chaired after the 
declarations of the polls, while Samuel Hoare went away tlirough a 
back door to avoid the crowd. Hoare had been made particularly 
unpopular by the discovery that, while opposing an increase in the 
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tax on sparkling wineSj he had supported higher taxation on beer. 
Once one of his supporting speakers, a young man with a very 
refined Oxford accent, was replying to questions. He said ‘And as 
for the beah . . There was an immediate shout from the back: 
‘Hcah! Heah!’ Thereafter Hoare’s speeches were always liable to 
be interrupted by ironic cries of ‘Heah, heah — beah, beah’. 

Russell’s defeats were only to be expected: and, like his failure to 
get into Parliament in 1910, can hardly be regretted. One incident 
in Chelsea suffices to confirm that he would not have got far in 
politics. A Labour canvasser had suffered some slight injury falling 
down a flight of steps. It was pointed out to Russell that it would 
make a nice impression if he visited the patient’s sick bed, perhaps 
taldng him some flowers, and perhaps having a press photographer 
present to record the gesture. RusseU uncompromisingly refused to 
indulge in any pretence; ‘I don’t like him, and I won’t go to see 
lum.’ 

Another incident worth mention in this connection goes back to 
the time when he was sharing a flat with Qifford Allen. Russell once 
pointed out to Allen that, since in politics they were champions of 
the People, they should take some interest in what interested the 
People. It was therefore disgraceful, said Russell, that neither of 
them had even been to the Derby. They decided that it was their 
duty to go to Epsom next Derby Day: but when the time came they 
had both forgotten all about it. 

Though Russell did not stand again in the General Election of 
1924, his wife took his place; and 31 Sydney Street remained a kind 
of Socialist strongpoint in the heart of Conservative Chelsea, with 
Russell upstairs writing at his desk, and Dora downstairs energeti- 
cally running Committee meetings or conducting propaganda 
campaigns for organizations like the Workers’ Birth Control Asso- 
ciation. Once a tomato was hurled through Russell’s window by an 
angry Tory. 

One source of confusion during these years was that Alys Russell 
was living at the same time in St Leonard’s Terrace. Chelsea thus 
had two Mrs Russells, both of them members of the Chelsea Labour 
Party, and both of them with many friends in common. Elaborate 
arrangements were made to see that the two did not meet, for 
instance at the austere evening parties given by the Sangers in 
Oakley Street. 

During one of Russell’s election campaigns, Leonard Woolf met 
him and Dora at a dinner party. Russell remarked that he had been 
canvassing that afternoon; and Woolf said, in the kind of unthinking 
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way in which a joke can suddenly come straight out, ‘I hope you 
didn’t forget to canvass St Leonard’s Terrace’. Woolf stopped short, 
horrified at what he had said, and at the expression on Dora’s face. 
There was a dead silence. Then Russell saw the humour of the 
situation, looked at Woolf and suddenly began to laugh. 

The position with the two Mrs Russells in Chelsea was only made 
possible by the continued absence of any bitterness, on either side, 
about the ending of Russell’s first marriage. The feelings of Alys 
towards him never altered, and she was always eager for news of 
him. In fact when Lady Constance Malleson published a book with 
references to her friendship with Russell, Alys took a copy to Mrs 
Sanger, who was in hospital at the time, and gave it to her to read 
with the remark T think this may interest thee’. 

One description of Russell after his return from China was written 
by Beatrice Webb, who saw him a few months before his fiftieth 
birthday, when he was stiU not recovered from his illness in Peking. 
She described him as ‘prematurely aged’, playing the role of ‘a 
fallen angel with Mephistophelian wit’, and ‘not at peace with 
himself or the world’. But she said that, in spite of ‘impaired vitality’, 
he was ‘more brilliantly intellectual than he has ever been. He is 
cynical and witty. His paradoxes are more impatiently perverse 
than those of GBS [Shaw]. He never seems seriousj and his 
economic and political views follow on his temperamental likes and 
dislikes. . . . 

‘He thinks he believes, with an almost fervent faith, in libertarian 
pacifism. But I doubt it. If, for instance, there arose a creed war he 
would be on the side of a secularist rebellion. Religious faith with 
puritan morality is to him L’ Infante.’ 

It is characteristic of both that whereas Russell admired China, 
Beatrice Webb admired Japan. They had a strenuous argument 
about it, and apparently Russell deliberately set out to provoke her 
by praising China as highly as possible, even praising the Chinese 
indifference to science. Beatrice Webb wrote, rather surprisingly, 
that ‘He has no interest in the scientific method: he would even 
object to applying science to society, seeing that it might mean 
constraint on the will of some who desired to do anything they 
pleased without considering like liberty in others’. 

After his return from China, Russell was almost entirely depen- 
dent on his pen for a living, and in addition to his work on philosophy 
he had to pour forth a profusion of articles and books to keep going. 
(When E. H. Neville sent him the draft Preface to his Prolegomena to 
Analytical Geometry, Russell told him cheerfully ‘I shall certainly 
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buy your book, unless I am in the workhouse’.) His ‘popular’ work 
was often of far more importance than might be judged by Russell’s 
own jokes about it: he would make such remarks, for instance, as 
that ‘I’m paid by the word, so I always choose the shortest words 
possible’. 

Many of his articles were written for the Independent Labour 
Party’s New Leader, on subjects ranging from popular science to 
criticisms of British policy in China. At this time the New Leader, 
under the editorship of H. N. Brailsford, reached a standard never 
since approached in left-wing journalism; its contributors, in 
addition to Russell, included Wells, Shaw, Keynes, and Julian 
Huxley. Star contributors arc often temperamental and difficult to 
handle; so it is interesting to note that Russell was a model of what 
any editor could wish. His articles would always arrive pimctually 
on time; they were alsvays clearly legible, with hardly a correction 
on the pages of neat manuscript; and they were exactly the length 
asked, or had optional cuts carefully marked. 

(In the same way, when he became the most distinguished of 
speakers on radio and television, he invariably arrived punctually 
in the studio.) 

Russell found another source of income through leemre tours in 
America, a country which he grew to know very well. 

In later life, he once remarked that on his tombstone he would 
have inscribed the words ; ‘He lived six years in America, and did 
NOT tvrite a book about it.’ In view of the faa that he wrote books 
on nearly everything else, this may seem a curious and almost 
discourteous omission. Fortunately it can be repaired by some 
diligent research among his forgotten journalistic writings, and 
among scattered references to America in his books. By the time of 
his six years’ residence in the United States, which began a year 
before the Second World War, familiarity had blunted his original 
interest in what had struck him as strange at first. But in the course 
of earlier visits, and especially during his lecture tours in the nine- 
teen twenties, he recorded a number of impressions which are worth 
collecting here and setting beside his contemporary studies of 
Russia and China. 

His first reports were, as he stressed, merely superficial impres- 
sions. But I cannot resist quoting from an early article in the New 
Leader, as an agreeable example of the effortless wit which Russell, 
like Voltaire, would scatter with the lavish carelessness of a man 
who knew that there was plenty more where it came from. (When 
1 mentioned Russell’s New Leader articles to him many years 
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later, he had completely forgotten that he had ever written them.) 
He wrote after returning from America in 1924: 

‘There are only two points on which I can speak from adequate 
experience: one, that the trains are amazingly punctual,* the other, 
that the people have a fondness for lectures which is, to an English- 
man, quite unintelligible. In England, if people admire an author 
they read his books ; in America, they want to hear him lecture, but 
they do not dream of reading him. 

‘It is impossible to read in America, except in the train, because 
of the telephone. Everyone has a telephone, and it rings all day and 
most of the night. This makes conversation, thinking and reading 
out of the question, and accordingly these activities are somewhat 
neglected.’ 

A modem critic of America might say that, in order to bring 
these remarks up to date, it is only necessary to substitute ‘tele- 
vision’ for ‘telephone’. A more fundamental point was made by 
Russell some years later when, in Freedom and Organization) he 
traced many American characteristics back to the utilitarian values 
of a pioneering civilization. The men were so busy making money 
or fighting the Indians that culture became almost exclusively the 
concern of women. ‘Since most women have not pursued painting 
or literature or philosophy professionally, but only taken an intel- 
ligent interest in all of them, there has come to be a certain super- 
ficiality in regard to all such subjects, which, from an early date, was 
ministered to by lectures. . . .’ 

Russell noticed that ‘It has become the thing in America for ladies 
to read (or seem to read) certain books every month: some read 
them, some read the first chapter, some read the reviews, but all 
have these books on their tables.’ Since, however, the book clubs 
never selected Hamlet oxKing Lear as the book of the month, ‘the 
reading that is done is entirely of mediocre modem books and never 
of masterpieces’. 

Russell complained tliat the American male’s ‘excessive pre- 
occupation with utility’ was shown also in the lack of beauty in the 
American accent. He said most Americans believed that if you made 
your meaning clear, nothing else mattered. ‘The only good thing 
about the American language is the slang. Fortunately it is just this 
that the English are most disposed to copy.’ 

Another impression, noted by Russell on his visit in 1924, was that 
‘The number and prominence of the Jews in America is astonishing. 
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. . . I had the impression tliat throusliout the Eastern states cverj’- 
thing tliat is best in politicSj in intellect, and in art, is Jev/ish. . . . 
Owing to tlicir merits and their numbers there is a very strong anti- 
Semitic feeling, which takes an English visitor by surprise.’ With 
regard to the colour problem, Russell wrote that ‘TTie way in which 
Soutlierncrs speak of negroes, to this day, is so horrible that it is 
difficult to stay in the room with them’. 

America, said Russell, was dedicated to dcmocrauc equality' in 
theory, but to plutocratic inequality' in practice. 

Since the social scale in America was continually fluctuating, 
‘all tlie snobbish emotions became more restless than tlicy arc where 
the social order is fixed. Moreover, money made is the accepted 
measure of brains.’ American business men became just as worried 
over tlie state of the market as students over examinations — ‘If you 
lose your money, you're ploughed’. And since ‘almost every 
American would sooner get eight per cent from a risky investment 
than four per cent from a safe one’, the result was continual worry 
and fret. 

‘A man,’ said Russell, ‘may be discontented because of un- 
conscious wants. For instance, Americans need rest, but do not 
laiow it. I believe tliis to be a large part of the explanation of the 
crime wave in die United States.’ 

Russell nodeed that, whereas on his visit to Harvard in 1914 
‘pruderies and rcdcenccs’ had been stronger in America than in 
England, the position was now reversed owing to the popularity 
of psycho-analysis in America. On the other hand, the influence 
of big business on tcaclung in American Universities had increased. 
The American intelligentsia thus had ‘remarkable social and private 
freedom, combined with complete public enslavement’. 

The Governing Board of Harvard, Russell maintained, had pre- 
vented men of liberal views speaking at the Harvard Union. The 
result was one of the few public controversies in which his oppo- 
nents scored a point. President Lowell denied ‘the malignant control’ 
by big business which Russell had described, and neatly remarked 
that whereas Russell had lost his job in Cambridge in 1916, Harvard 
had kept a German on its staff throughout the war. 

Russell was one of the first Englishmen to acknowledge, as early 
as 1922, that America was stronger than any other power; and he 
predicted that ‘America will embark upon a career of imperialism — 
not so much territorial as economic’. His American audiences were 
told that ‘America is not ruled by the Washington Government. It is 
oil and Morgan that rule you. The empire of American finance over 
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the whole world, illiberal and cruel to the highest d^ee, is a 
nightmare prospect before us.’^ 

Back in Britain, Russell prethaed that capitalist countries 
like America would treat a Socialist Great Britain in the same way 
that Britain had treated Soviet Russia, and would cut oif wheat and 
other supplies. Therefore Socialism could only come internationally: 
‘Suppose we had national socialism, and by it lost our Empire, we 
should get no oU, and we should aU be proletarians and have to 

work for America At present, and for an indefinite future, good 

relations with America are absolutely necessary.’ 

Britain must have a strong Navy and six months’ supply of oil 
stored at home. ‘Internationalism is our goal; but we shall be 
powerless to reach our goal unless we have an adequate naval 
defence against such bodies as Standard Oil and the Comite des 
Forges, which will only leave us undisturbed if we are strong.’ 

It is curious to find Russell demanding a strong British Navy; 
evidence that, even in these years, he was neither an orthodox 
Padfist nor an orthodox Socialist- It is even more interesting to find 
a speech a little earlier in which, discussing America’s place in the 
world from a long-term view and from a difilerent approach, he 
arrived at a radically different conclusion. 

Lecturing to the Fabian Society in October 1923, on the effects of 
scientific advances, Russell had said that : ‘The best hope likely to be 
realized seems to be the forcible victory of one group (presumably 
America), leading to a world organization with America as capitalist 
and the other nations as proletariat. K a world organization, how- 
ever oppressive, were once created, ordered progress would again 
become possible.’ This was a line of thought which often re- 
appeared in his writing. 

Some of the above pages may have read as though Russell was 
always critical of America; but that is because criticism is always 
more fun to quote than praise, and is usually more important. There 
were many points about America which found Russell’s favour; in 
particular, in spite of his strictures about American international 
finance, he admitted that American diplomacy compared favourably 
with that of any other power. In China, for instance, he contrasted 
the ‘shameful’ record of Britain, France, Germany and Russia 
with the ‘generous and liberal’ policy of America. But in China 
Russell had also seen, as I myself saw over twenty years later, that 
the Americans there seemed incapable of appreciating Cliiese 

^ Russell later stressed how much difference Roosevelt had made in tRic 
respect. 

I 
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ciWlization. He put it succinctly: ‘What is Americanism? “Clean 
living, clean thinking, and pep”, I tliink an American would reply. 
This means, in practice, tlie substitution of tidiness for art, cleanli- 
ness for beauty, moralizing for philosophy, prostitutes for concu- 
bines (as being easier to conceal), and a general air of being fearfully 
busy, for the leisurely calm of the cultured Chinese.’ 

We may finally note Russell’s prescience in forecasting, as early 
as November 1926, that the world was entering into a nesv era of 
intolerant war between the rival philosopliics of the ‘only two great 
powers of the times’, Russian and America, standing for Com- 
munism and Individualism. And he wrote in Sceptical Essays, 
published in 1928, that ‘There may be a long period in wliich the 
world is virtually divided between America and Russia, the former 
controlling Western Europe and the self-governing Dominions, the 
latter controlling all Asia’. 

Perhaps the most interesting point whicli emerges from Russell’s 
writings on America in these years is that his fimdamcntal criticisms 
arc on the same lines as tliose he made of Sorict Russia. In each case 
he complained of excessive utilitarianism, and a lad; of a love of 
beauty’. He had compared the Bolsheviks with the Puritans, and he 
often recalled America’s Puritan origins. ‘America,’ he wrote, ‘is 
essentially a country of pious peasants, like Russia.’ 

In both America and Russia the most serious thing was intoler- 
ance. America had ‘the tyraimy of the herd’j resulting from Puritan 
ancestry, hard pioneering conditions, and immigration, which had 
brought defensive medianisms into play ‘to preserve American 
traditions from being lost like a river in the sand’. Russia, on the 
other hcuid, had tlic tyranny of a minority, based on Marxist theory. 

In each country there was boundless belief in man’s power, aided 
by machinery, to shape his environment. Russell sometimes admired 
this optimism, but feared the mental atrirude involved, which he 
found reflected in national philosophy'. He came to critidze Dewey’s 
Instrumentalism for ‘cosmic impiety’, which was also, in effect, one 
of his complaints against Alarx; and he once greatly annoyed 
Dewey by telling liim how much there was in common between 
Instrumentalism and Marx’s Theses on Feuerbach, 

Because Russell was a philosopher who did not confine his 
interests to the lecture room, he went to cinemas to see American 
films, and found that the ideas ofHolly'wood were not tmconnccted 
with American pragmatic philosophy ; ‘The object is not to produce 
something tliat corresponds to faa, but something that makes you 
happy by corresponding to daydreams.’ He saw the ‘immeasurable 
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possibilities’ of the cinema as an art form. It was ‘perhaps the most 
heartrending of all examples of artistic barbarism’ that films should 
be made by such ‘ignorant and stupid’ men, appealing to ‘the most 
ignorant and stupid parts of the population’. Not all Hollywood 
films in later years were devoted to daydreams on the level of 
‘nursery tales and fairy stories’; but Russell’s criticism was true of 
Hollywood in the 1920’s and early 1930’s; and he cannot be blamed 
if he did not keep up with his film-going after then. 

For himself, he confessed that the simplest things in the films he 
saw gave him pleasure: ‘I like to see a race between a motor car and 
an express train; I enjoy the spectacle of a villain gnashing his teeth 
because he has just failed to pick off the engine driver; I delight in 
men tumbling off skyscrapers and saving themselves by telegraph 
wires.’ 



CHAPTER XVI 


Russell and Relativity 


Among the traits of Sir Stanley Untvinj as a keen business man, 
was a disinclination to go out of his way to publicize the wares 
which a rival publisher had to sell. In practice this meant that the 
lists of Russell’s works, facing the title pages of his books published 
by Allen and Unwin, sometimes omitted those he wrote when 
Unwin was not his publisher. Principia Alathematica and The 
Problems of Philosophy might need no reminder of their existence, 
but some other books by Russell tended to be forgotten. Chief 
among them were books on science which C. K. Ogden persuaded 
him to write for Kegan Paul — ^the ABC of Atoms and the ABC of 
Relativity, also published as articles in Brailsford’s Neto Leader; 
Icarus, or the future of Science; and The Analysis of Matter. (The 
last work, after being out of print for many years, appeared again, 
under the Allen and Unwin imprint, in Britain in 1954. A revised 
edition of The ABC of Relativity was published by Allen and Unwin 
in 1958.) 

In writing about Russell, there is the same difficulty which con- 
fronted the Victorian novelists who brought in dozens of different 
charaaers, and developed three or four simultaneous plots or 
subplots, all in the same novel. After describing how one character 
was getting on, they would continually be dodging back to catch up 
with the doings of another. Russell was always about a dozen 
characters at once, all standing in the same pair of shoes j after 
devoting two or three chapters to Russell as a traveller and sociolo- 
gist and politician and lecturer, we must now go back to outline the 
activities, during the same period, of Russell the scientist and Russell 
the philosopher. 

Russell was almost unique among contemporary philosophers in 
the extent of his knowledge of science; but I think he often re- 
gretted he had not devoted more time to it, particularly when he 
&st realized the importance of Einstein’s Theory of Relativity. We 
can date this with some precision. 

In May 1919 there occurred the historic eclipse of the sun which 
’■■provided critical evidence to support Einstein. So delicate were the 


contingent or empirical liable to be revised by new facts.. 
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observations involved that it took some months for the results to be 
worked out. 

During this period Russell was staying at a farmhouse with a 
party which included J. E. Littlewood, the Cambridge mathe- 
matician. Littiewood had just been reading Eddington on the sub- 
ject of Relativity, and talked about it to RusseU. The eagerness and 
suspense in waiting for the results of the observations of the eclipse 
were so great that Littiewood sent a telegram to Eddington asking 
what had happened: Eddington replied that it was too soon to be 
certain, but the first results seemed favourable. 

Listening to Littiewood talldng on Relativity, Russell was filled 
with excitement; and in the characteristic way in which he often 
disparaged his own achievements and philosophy in general, 
exclaimed: ‘To thinlt that I have been spending all these years on 
muck 1 ’ 

Russell’s mind was soon working on the philosophical implica- 
tions of Einstein’s ideas. During his visit to China, he occupied 
himself going through the equations of tlie Theory of Relativity, to 
familiarize himself with the mathematics of it; and he planned a 
book with the title The Analysis of Matter. When he returned, he 
was too busy at first with politics and journalism to get much 
further; but fortunately C. K. Ogden suggested that another way of 
earning his living would be by writing on popular science. The result 
was The ABC of Atoms and The ABC of Relativity. 

The ABC of Atoms, published in 1923, is stiU remarkable for its 
early predictions of atomic energy. Russell wrote that ‘If this source 
of energy can be utilized commercially, it will probably in time 
supersede every other. ... It is impossible to exaggerate the revo- 
lutionary effect whicli it may have both in the practice of industry 
and in the theory of physics.’ And Russell, referring to work on the 
structure of the atom, said: ‘It is probable that it will ultimately be 
used for making more deadly explosives and projectiles than any 
yet invented.’ 

The ABC of Relativity followed in 1925. Littiewood was rather 
disturbed when he heard that Russell was writing a popular book on 
Relativity, and cautioned him about some of the difiiculties. At the 
end he agreed that Russell had succeeded in simplifying without 
falsifying, and in providing what is still the easiest introduction to 
the subject. 

(The ABC of Relativity has a particular interest for myself 
personally, because it was the first book by Russell which I ever 
read. I can still remember getting it as a boy from the Sydney 
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Municipal Librarj', and finding myself enraptured by a world which 
my teachers, with one exception, had never hinted at. About die 
same time my future tvife, as a schoolgirl in Brighton, was reading 
Russell’s books on social questions, by the light of a torch under the 
blankets after Lights Out. We were rather typical of the fascination 
which Russell had for many of our generation.) 

Russell’s fuller philosophical study, The Analysis of Matter, was 
not published until 1927. His custom was to do liis popular writing 
in Chelsea during the winter, and his professional work in Cornwall 
during the summer; keeping up a continuous output only made 
possible by his extraordinary gift for concentration — presumably 
acquired through his early work on mathematics. He would sit 
writing page after page, turning page after page neatly face down- 
wards as he finished them ; he never minded children playing round 
him while he worked; and once a guest in Cornwall, watching 
fascinated, saw that Russell did not even notice a wasp circling his 
head. But he found his attention distraaed when his owm name was 
mentioned, and characteristically pointed out that this showed it 
was not really praaicable to ‘love one’s neighbour as oneself. (His 
own realistic advice was: ‘Do not attempt to live without vanity, 
since this is impossible, but choose tltc right audience from which 
to seek admiration.’) 

In The Analysis of Matter, following the Theoiy of Relativity, 
Russell described ‘events’ as the raw material out of which the 
logical constructions of botli mind and matter were made. Another 
development from his position in The Analysis of Mind was that he 
began to abandon the idea of different causal laws for mind and 
matter; he hoped that such things as memory could be explained by 
modifications in the brain structure. Tims mind and matter became 
even more alike than in his previous ‘neutral monism’. 

Putting his ideas in popular language, Russell said tliat ‘mind and 
matter are so close that it is hardly wonh while to distinguish 
them’. For instance, adenoids affect mental development; adenoids 
arc caused by bad habits of breathing; and these arc caused by 
mental a^etj' — ‘Everything works round in a circle like that’. 

Tliere is a parallel here between Russell’s neutral monism and his 
views^ on religion, though each was arrived at quite independently. 
Religious tenets, especially personal immortality, arc usually based 
on an absolute distinction between soul and body; and Russell 
once said that ‘The distinction of mind and matter came into 
philosophy through religion’. There is also a parallelism with 
Russell’s views on sex: the Victorian outlook he attacked had one of 
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its roots in the Ciiristian tradition that the spirit is noble and the 
body is base. 

Although The Analysis of Matter is a very important book, and a 
very rewarding one to read, I will say little about it here. Many of 
the most interesting portions are technical j and many of the new 
philosophical ideas in it are best discussed when we come later to 
Russell’s Human Knowledge, where they reached their culmination. 
For instance. The Analysis of Matter admitted that science needs 
‘postulates’, and introduced the ‘separable causal lines’ which 
became one of the postulates of Human Knowledge in 1948 . 1 think 
Human Knowledge would have been more easily understood but for 
the accident that The Analysis of Matter had gone out of print in 
the years before it appeared. 

Here I will merely add a few rather obvious points. 

To begin with, Russell’s newer version of ‘neutral monism’ was 
in accordance with the viewpoint of modem science as seen by many 
modem scientists. In fact, what Russell did was to use new scientific 
theories to clear up centuries of philosophical confusion about mind 
and matter, idealism and realism j just as, previously, he had used 
advances in mathematics to clear away muddles in Kant and Hegel. 

Next, it is plain that the universe as conceived in The Analysis of 
Matter is a good deal more closely knit together than in Russell’s 
philosophy at the time of his first rebellion against Bradley. In fact, 
his new views seem at first very like those of Whitehead, who also 
denied any fundamental dualism between mind and matter. 

Russell did not go on, however, as Whitehead did, to a mystical 
evolutionary philosophy rather like Bergson. In his early days, 
Whitehead had said that ‘It is a safe rule to apply that, when a 
mathematical or philosophical author writes with a misty profundity, 
he is talking nonsense’ : later he seemed to forget this rule. I will not 
discuss his philosophy here, having two excellent excuses. Firstly, 
his divergence from Russell began with a technical point; secondly, 
I have never read right through his Process and Reality. I gave up 
the attempt some years ago when I leamt that neither Russell nor 
G. E. Moore had read it either, I am content with the views of my 
valiant friend Professor Weitz, who has studied it in detail and 
reports that it is very like Leibniz, adapted for modem use; and the 
views of Miss Anscombe, the leading present day disciple of Witt- 
genstein, who condemns Process and Reality with that greater out- 
spokenness which charaaerizes a female philosopher. 

Yet I have an tmeasy feeling that it is a legitimate criticism of 
Russell’s philosophy to say that it is too static; though I have no 
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more idc.i t!inn nrij-orsc chc of ho”’ to introduce into a phJIoisphy 
the ftett of evolution nnd procc«, without tiic dencers of brinpng 
in an element of mj'itidsm. 

It is certainly n curious point nhou: Ruste!) that, when diseasing 
biolog)' and phikitophcrs of evolution tviiom Jte disliked, he denied 
that philosophy should concern ifclf with the particular results of a 
particular science; whereas he oancemcil iiimstlf very much with the 
results of physics nnd physiology. It w.is not till //f/n;efn iCneerW^e, in 
1048, that he empha’ ined any consideration dcrivctl from biology. 

As menrioned e.arlicr, Russell's neutral monism did n great der.l to 
dispel the ancient phikKophtol problem of the relation of mind and 
body, I do not tliinh, ib.ough, that he ssas so successful with the 
cqtj.illy ancient p.-oblcm of free ssaJJ and drterminirm, which he 
h.id pondered in the garden of rctnbroV.c I-odge; the problem of 
how, if the btxly is governed by scientific lew?, the mind can be 
free. 

On this question I had surious arguments w'itU him in which I, 
for instance, would point proudly to my Itaving given up smohing 
ns a phnin cx.implc of free will, and he replied *1 do not deny your 
moral pride, but I deny >-ou have any occasion for it'. As in mos' 
discussions on this subjea, we never pot much fonher. I think it U 
possible he did not understand my point of wcw; he sometime 
seemed to assume that anybody who believed in free will must do j. 
for emotional or moral or theological reasons. 1 think it is even ■ j. 
likely that, on my side, I failed to understand his position. Rut it, 
worth pointing out that he made a distinaion between determi^s 
nnd fatalism. In his later political writings and broadcasts* f 
instance, he robustly fought the attitude tlwt wars arc in some sen 
inevitable; again and again he stressed tluit mankind could cA 
between life or destruaion, y 
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I went along for it, I was in a funk’. But they began with some 
pleasant chat as among old friends, and then Russell turned to 
Moore and said; ‘Go on, you've got to ask him some questions — 
you're the Professor.’ They had a little discussion, in which Russell 
unsuccessfully tried to persuade Wittgenstein that there was some 
inconsistency between his doarine about how little could be said 
on philosophical subjects, and his claim to have reached unassailable 
and definite truths on them. The Viva on the Tractatus ended 
amicably with Wittgenstein putting an arm on each of his examiners' 
shoulders and saying ‘Don’t worry, I know you’ll never understand 
it’. 



cHArirn xvn 


Beacon Hill School 


As said earlier, Russell's snews during hir, second marriage were 
much more cons'cniionally unconventional ilian before and after. 
At this time, for instance, he was most militant in the way he 
expressed his criticisms of orthodox Oiristianity. 

Althoujdi he praised some of the precepts in the Gospels, Russell 
said that Qirist was inferior to Uuddha and Socrates as regards 
wisdom and virtue, and complained that Qirist had *a vindictive 
fury agaiiv.t people who would not listen to his prc.adiing’. lie m.adc 
a special attack on the doctrine of Hell — *I really do not think that a 
person with a proper degree of Itindlincss in his nature would have 
put fears and terrors of that sort into the world’. And Russell 
thought Christ showed ‘a certain pleasure in contemplating wailing 
and gnashing of teeth, or else it would not occur so often’. 

Russell's main interest for many years, however, was concen- 
trated on education. The unorthodox sdtool set up by Itimsclf and 
Dora Russell in 1927, with their two children among tlic pupils, 
attracted a good deal of newspaper piiblirity, which magnified the 
trivial and obscured the important. A false impression of Russell's 
views has persisted; partly because of confusion with those of Dora 
Russell, and partly bccttusc of the practical problems in running the 
school, which failed for reasons whidt had nothing to do with the 
rightness or wrongness of his ideas, and whidt gave his critics a 
cliancc to make up amusing legends. 

A tj-picnl apocryphal story, circulated in America, told how one 
day the local rector came to the door of the school, and was greeted 
by a small girl without any clothes on. I'he rector spluttered: 
‘Good God.’ The girl retorted, closing the door: ‘There is no 
God.’ 

1 will therefore say something about how Russell’s interest in 
education began, and his actual experiences at the school, to clear 
the ground before trying to assess his theories. 

Even before the birth of his diildren, Russdl’s attention had been 
turned to education by the First World War; and he devoted a 
chapter to tlic subject in the Prhidpks of Social Rccomuitctioit, 
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Both his main arguments against conventional schools, then and 
later, were based on anti-militarism. 

His first argument was that, in effect, wars were so stupid that no 
sensible man would take part in them; and that therefore tlie public 
schools, in order to produce men tvilling to fight, had to encourage 
stupidit}’. He wrote; ‘It is intensity of belief in a creed tliat produces 
efficiency in fighting: victory comes to those who feel the strongest 
certainty about matters on which doubt is the only rational attitude.’ 
Therefore ‘tlie child’s nature is warped and its free outlook is 
cramped, to cultivate inhibitions as a check to the growth of new 
ideas’. 

Russell’s second argument was derived from his belief that most 
people enjoyed the war, and his consequent study of psychology. He 
declared that wars were due, ‘in the main, to the insane and destruc- 
tive impulses which lurk in the unconscious of tliose who have been 
unwisely handled in infancy, childhood and adolescence’. He was 
thus led to criticize the ‘old-fashioned’ idea of depending on will 
power to control bad desires. He wrote in almost Freudian language 
that ‘The bad desires, like a river that has been dammed, find some 
other outlet which has escaped the watchful eye of the will. . . . 
Theories which justify cruelty almost always have their source in 
some desire diverted by the will from its natural channel, driven 
undergroxmd, and at last emerging.’ By contrast, said Russell, the 
secret of modem moral education was to make good behaviour a 
matter of habit, not seif-control. 

Russell seemed to be advocating, in fact, what can only be called 
Morality without Tears; because even the acquisition of the good 
habits was to be a painless process. Discipline, he said, was not 
necessary to anything like the extent generally believed. ‘The child 
who is in any way coerced,’ he maintained, ‘tends to respond with 
hatred, and if, as is usual, he is not able to give free vent to his hatred, 
it festers inwardly, and may sink into the unconscious with all sorts 
of strange consequences throughout the rest of life.’ Conventional 
education had ‘starved the intellect and the emotions in order to 
strengthen the will’. 

Russell’s educational ideas continually fluctuated between theories 
derived from modem psychologists, and good sense which he 
provided himself. His leanings towards Freudianism are easily 
explained by the impact upon him of the First World War; Freud 
seemed to offer an explanation of what had shocked and puzzled 
him about men’s conduct, and suggested a way of escape. But 
Russell never really believed it ; he would always have had to admit 
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tlint hh tr.ni tichicvcmcr.ti in !ifc '.vcrc the r«uit of cnonr.out jc'f- 
aintrul, jcl Wiidphnc, am! wii! po-.vcf : and that no amount of habit- 
formina in infancy cou'd have conditioned him into producinj: 
!'rii:cs,’'ia Kar did hr admire !rd: of w'i!i po-.vcf in 

othrri. liui'.c!!, in fart, UTotc in the /‘/om/’.Vi r/ AVciuf A'emmnvif- 
fi.m i!r.u 'TJicrc is a 5und of diidph'nr wJiidi iv nccetiary to almost 
ail adiicvcmrnt', and that 'Succriv in produdnf: n'.eni.i! disdr'ir.c 
is the diicf mrrit of traditional hir.hrr education’. 

When, hov.cvcr, he and Dora Kursdl set vtp thdr osvn 'Beacon 
Hill Schwl' at Tclcyraph House near Haninp, svhidi they rented 
from l-r.’-nt: Uus'dl, the main emphsris w.t« on freedom and the 
avoidance of rcprcjiions. 

‘We rdlow tlicm to he rude,’ he said, ‘.md use sny bnrruapc they 
like. , . , Otherwise tli: thinp.i they cannot say fejtcr inside them. If 
they w.int to cull me or their teachers fos'ls, they call us fixsls . . . there 
is no check on irreverence tmv.ards elders and betters.* 

Uussd! remarked ttie.t 'When children arc left free si regards 
their language, they say fro.m time to time sudi tlunsts ns Frcudi.ta 
test books assert they tnust be thinking’. On walks, for instance, 
they might be lu-.a:d cotnmenting (in plainer hnfpiage) that the shape 
oi a tree rc'cmbird a phallic symbol, and so cm. 'Hie siltcmalive 
‘hufh-liush' policy, Mussel! bclievc-d, Ic J to repression and disorders. 

One of the fc.nurcs of the sdiool v.ai3 the phy performed each 
term, with e“.'erj' actor making up liis osvn p-art. Rinse!! eatplaincd 
tliat ih.c plays .alternated between comedy and high tragedy: ''rhej’ 
used to insist up.in everyone dying at the end, but now they are 
generally content with one murder.’ Visitors svere fometimes 
rather i.ak.cn aback, to find ten- or tss‘cIve-ycar-«lJ boys and girls 
svriiing and acting in plays ssliich solemnly disnisscd problems of 
marriegc, free love, and so on. 'Ilie children also wrote co-operative 
poetry, and when someone found this a little odd, lUisscli replied: 
‘May I suggest that Homer and the Auihoriacd Version ss'cre not 
products of individual genius, and tint the individualism of the 
artist is perhaps over-emphasized in modern times ?’ 

Probably the leading spirit in setting up the school svas Dora 
Russell, but Russell himself became absorbed in the study of child 
behaviour. He is certainly the only great philosopher — except per- 
haps for Locke who not only devoted an enormous amount of 
time to teaching a small girl to cat her meals and use her pot, but 
also recorded his methods in detail, giving extremely useful practical 
advice on such questions. He wrote triumphantly to ilic p.trcnts of 
one four-year-old : 
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‘[Jenny] is amazingly well. She cats enormously, and her bowels 
work every day (often twice) quite satisfactorily witliout medidne. 
If I may say so without imdue boasting, 1 regard this as largely a 
triumph of sdcnce. . . . 

‘At first she used to be difficile, but we always accepted at once, at 
its face value, any reluctance to food that she expressed— often 
the reluctance was only rhetorical, so soon she changed her tactics. 
Now she has an idea that we think she eats too much, so she secures 
all she can. . . . 

‘As for constipation, we thought it was psychological (vide 
Freudian literature, passim). We first gave up letting her have a book 
while performing, so as to make her wish it sooner over. Then when 
she said she couldn’t do anything, we said she was still too little to be 
very good at such things — assimilating it to jumping and swimming, 
in which she had been making rapid progress. The result confirmed 
our diagnosis, since she put her pride into being successful. It has 
made a great difference to her health and spirits, which are wonder- 
ful. It confirms me ... in the belief that modern child psydiology 
is sound.’ 

Results, however, were not always so happy. One of the greatest 
problems was to get the right staff. 

What really made the school impossible, however, w'as that it 
became a natural receptacle for specially difficult children, and with 
them the attempt to allow free development could only lead to 
pandemonium. 

The children were warned against starting fires in the gorse, and 
thereupon two children immediately did so. One of them, a boy, 
was promptly sent atray. It was impossible to follow the same pro- 
cedure with the other, a girl, because her mother was on her way 
back from Egypt to England at the time. So Russell put the girl to 
bed and locked up all her clothes. When the girl objected, Russell 
said ‘If I let you up you might start the fire again, mighm’t you ?’ 
She admitted ‘Yes, I might’. So the girl stayed in bed till her mother 
got back. 

Meanwhile the school was always in financial difficulties ; it lost 
over £1,000 a year. Neither Bertrand nor Dora Russell had had any 
experience in practical administrationj and there was one setback 
after another. They had rented Telegraph House furnished from 
Frank Russell, but Frank proceeded to remove most of its furniture. 
They discovered that the water supply was inadequate, and it had 
to be expensively increased. Russell had the double burden of 
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trying to run the school— even nttending to such domestic dctcils 
as giving sliopkecpers their orders — and malting the money to pay 
for it, by writing articles or going on American IcCTurc tours. 

His output rcm.ained prodigious. He told an interviewer in 1930: 
‘I haven't touclicd a pen since the school staned, rather more than 
tlircc years ago. I dictate at full speed, just as fast as the steno- 
gr.iphcr can go. I never resnse a v.’ord. ... I do three thousand words 
a d-iy. I plan to work only in the morning. If I haven’t done my 
stint, I sometimes go on working into the afternoon. I pl.an it all 
beforehand, so before I start it’s all finished . . . when 1 have a book 
to write of 60,000 words, I stan twenty days before it is due at tlic 
publishers. . . . 

‘I’m writing entirely for money. I don’t mind pot-boiling. I have 
no “lofty feelings’’.' 

The school was plagued by visitors and sightseers: the phrase on 
the school’s notepaper, PHndpal at Home \\~edr.esdms 2.30 — 5, was 
changed to I’isiiors by Appoir.ur.ent. Russell retreated more and more 
into his room in the tower of Telegraph House, where the diildrcn 
would sometimes come up for lessons. Rut even today one of those 
who heard him can still remember the delight of listening to him 
talking on histoiy. 

Russell’s connection with the school ended with the brcalung up 
of his second marriage, but Dora carried it on until the beginning 
of the Second World War. 

It was the .attitude of the Russclls towards sexual education whidi 
naturally attracted most attention to die school; I discuss this in the 
next chapter. So far as other educational problems arc concerned, the 
impression given today by Russell’s writings, as opposed to the 
attempt to work out liis id'Car. in practice, is usually one of modera- 
tion and commonscnsc. As widi so many other subjeas, he saw that 
most questions have two sides — both of which he presents himself — 
and that the truth is never so simple as most dieorists think. 

He disapproved of punishment, and opposed corporal punishment 
under any circumstances; ‘Every time a child is slapped, 0 compli- 
cated turmoil of conflicting passions is aroused.’ But be alwaj’S 
recognized that ‘some departure from complete liberty is unavoid- 
able if diildrcn arc to be taught anything’. In his later writings on 
education, he e.\plicitly listed the ways in wliich freedom had to be 
limited — to secure cleanliness, punctuality, respect for other people’s 
property, and enough regular daily routine to give a child a feeling of 
security. Some interference by adults was always necessary, if only 
to prevent bigger children bulljing the smaller ones. And he dcs- 
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cribed, as an example of a legitimate use of force, how he himself 
cured a boy of irrational fear of the sea, and taught him to enjoy 
bathing, by holding him in the water despite struggles, and showing 
that no harm came from it. 

Russell sometimes continued to show an undue deference towards 
the claims of Freud and modem psychologists, writing that ‘I think 
the study of psychology, and especially of child psychology, makes 
it really possible to produce virtuous people’. But while he always 
respected the way in which Freud had encouraged people to talk 
honestly on sex matters, and agreed with Freud on the unconscious, 
he did not accept the view that sex is everything in it.^ And practical 
observation of children left him with scant respect for die worst 
absurdities of the Freudians. He said they had exaggerated the 
significance of sex in early years j he declared that an Oedipus 
Complex only existed in ‘rare and morbid’ cases; he denied that 
there was anything wrong about parents kissing and fondling their 
children; and he disagreed with Freudian theories about sexual 
symbolism in children’s play. 

Russell was so anxious not to encourage militarism that he said 
that training in physical courage should come from challenging 
inanimate forces, and not from competition; he preferred mountain- 
eering to football. Children should not see their parents kill any- 
thing, even wasps and snakes ; as for human malefactors, they should 
not be hated but pitied in a detached scientific spirit. In retrospect, 
these seem curious teachings in a world which contained Hitler, 
Mussolini and Stalin;^ Russell was either behind or ahead of the 
times. But Hitler was then an obscure agitator: and Russell did not 
go nearly so far as some other pacifist-minded educationalists of the 
192OS. Children, he said, should not be kept in ignorance of the fact 
that there is cruelty in the world: and, after a lengthy discussion, he 
decided that there was nothing wrong about telling them fairy 
stories with sadistic implications. 

It was natural, he said, that children should live in imagination 
through the life of their remote savage ancestors. The child who 
delighted in the story of Bluebeard cutting off his wives’ heads, and 

* For instance, there is the desire for survival: ‘Freud does not take into 
account the fact that most of us would sooner be alive than dead.’ To over- 
enthusiastic Freudians, who provided detailed descriptions of what went 
on in the unconscious, he would say characteristically: ‘It’s all based on 
hypothesis. You can’t prove it.’ 

“ Russell commented to me on this passage in draft : ‘I did not have a 
chance to get hold of them as infants.’ 
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identified himself with Bluebeard, was satisfying his instinct for 
power j in later life the same instinct could be satisfied in more 
creative and useful ways. But if the instinct was nipped in the bud 
in childhood, the child would grow up listless and lazy with ‘a kind 
of milksop goodness’. 

This conclusion not only showed admirable common sense, but 
also showed Russell again veering away from Freudianism: a 
complete Freudian would presumably deny that a thwarted instina 
for power would atrophy, and would say instead that it would find 
some devious outlet. 

Though Russell predicted an increasing tendency for children to 
be cared for by the state rather than by their fathers, he declared 
that I am not at all sure that this will be a good thing’. He was a 
strong advocate of nursery schools j but he did not agree with those 
educational theorists who think that nursery schools should be all 
play and no work, and that yoimg children should on no account be 
taught anything. He assumed that a child of five should know how to 
read and write; and should perhaps have learnt a second language 
by the age of seven. 

In some respects, from the point of view of modern British 
ooaalists, Russell’s views would be regarded as reactionary. 

■ children should be picked out for Univer- 

sity educations at the age of twelve, with no furtlier competitive 
eiammations. He also urged that exceptionally intelligent children 
• special schools. A system which went some way 

w™ introduced in Britain after the Second World 

ar. Grammar Schools were confined to those selected by tests 
etween e even ^d twelve; and the Grammar School was almost 
e on y route for poorer children to a University, though there 
ere er competitive examinations on the way. But this system 
was soon attacked on the grounds that a chfid’s future should not be 
to confine Grammar Schools to children 
almost as bad as confining them to those whose 
i-im all m the interests of equalitarian- 

schools’ ^ should be mixed up in huge ‘comprehensive 

m^v 1°^ a^ument, Russell had given a devastating reply 

many years earher. He wrote in his Education and the Social Order; 

be saved to 
compelled to associate intimately 
tvith stupid contemporanes. There is an idea that rubbing up against 
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all and svindry in youth is a good preparation for life. This appears 
to me to be rubbish. No one, in later life, associates with all and 
sundry. Bookmakers are not obliged to live among clergymen, nor 
clergymen among booltmakers.’ 

Russell — tvriting in 1928 — ascribed ‘tlic very small intellectual 
and anistic achievement in America’, compared with France, to the 
way exceptionally clever boys in France were sent to their own 
separate schools. 

Russell also did not conceal the fact that the children of clever 
parents are more likely to be clever tlian the children of stupid 
ones. In this, again, he was flatly contradictory to the scholarship 
system introduced in Britain, whereby the sons of professional men 
had more difficulty getting a University education than the sons of 
clerks or unskilled labourers. 

As the above examples show, Russell’s books on education still 
have an impact and an interest today. Though some of his views are 
now accepted as a matter of course, other reforms he suggested have 
still to be carried out. For instance, he criticized too much emphasis 
on the classics. He once (but not always) went so far as to say that 
the time he himself had spent on Latin and Greek had been ‘almost 
completely wasted’. In England, at any rate, educational reformers 
were so busy deciding which children should go to wliich schools 
that they paid little attention to what tliey were taught when they 
got there; so the classics are still cherished as key subjects for public 
school and University scholarships. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


Marriage a7id Morals 


From one point of view I approach the subject of this chapter \vit 
pleasure; because it is one on which I believe Russell was MTong. 
The attentive reader may have been pained to discover that on mos 
questions I think (sometimes regretfully) that Russell \yas ng t. 
know that tliis is a pity, and that in a book of this kind it is ^ 

to throw in occasionally a few superior words of criticism and ais- 
paragement, to create an impression of impartial aloofness, i am 
sorry not to oblige in this respect, but I cannot help it. It is un- 
fortunately the case tliat, on most points, nobody has yet 
verted Russell’s conclusions, and most of his critics are merely si y. 
But, when I come to sex and marriage, my views and his are la- 
metrically opposed: I think his ideas are based on two fundamenta 


mistakes. . . , 

His writings on sex relations and ‘Female Emancipation 
only one small segment of his work, and one at the opposite extreme 
to his greatest acliievcmcnts in thought. But nothing he wro e 
attracted more attention among the general public, or had more 
immediate influence. More than anyone else, he chanpd the outloo ' 
on sex morality of a whole new generation; and during his lifetime 
he saw the cause of Women’s Rights, once regarded as a ® 
crusade, end up as an established part of tlic laws and customs 
land. A few years ago I was discussing with Gilbert Murray the 
various progressive causes for which he and Russell had worked in 
the early part of the twentieth century, ranging from internationalism 
and Free Trade to the temperance movement; and Dr Murray 
reached tlie regretful conclusion that the only one of these rauscs 
which had triumphed was Women’s Rights. 

Another reason for discussing Russell’s views on sex and marriage 
is that they give a strilang example of a fault to be found more than 
once in his pliilosdphy. Whenever he became passionately involved 
in an argument, he would tend to assume. that everything his 
opponents said was wrong. And though his opponents usually ivcrc 
wrong, they were not always wrong about everting. 

Russell’s first fundamental mistake was to imply that there was 
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nothing strange about sex, jmd that any atmosphere of mystery was 
solely due to the obscurantism of the Victorian moralists whom he 
loathed. They believed that children should be kept in artificial 
ignorance about sex; Russell went to the other extreme and wote 
as though it should be possible to tell children all about it. If the 
mystery could be taken out of something as marvellous as mathe- 
matics, why not out of sex ? I cannot make my criticism of Russell 
stronger than by saying that his attitude became reminiscent of 
Stalin . 

"'Marxist philosophical materialism,’ wrote Stalin, ‘holds that the 
world and its laws are fully knowable. . . . There arc no things in the 
world which are unknowable, but only tilings which are still not 
known, but which will be disclosed and made known by the efforts 
of science and practice.’ 

Russell wrote about sex, in words reminiscent of Stalin, that ‘The 
impoffant'thlng is to produce, as soon as possible, the feeling that 
the sense of rnystery is only due to ignorance, which can be dispelled 
by patience and mental effort’." Sex, he said, ‘should be treated in 
exa^y as matter-of-Tact a manner as if you were explaining how the ' 
soda-water gets into a siphon’.' The way to cure a boy of obscene ■ 
interests was to bore him with a flood of information, until ‘he felt 
that there was nothing more to know, and that what he did know was 
uninteresting’. Superstitions based on the fear of death should be 
combated in the same way: death should be described ‘as if it were 
the most ordinary thing imaginable’. Russell advised parents : ‘Do 
all you can to make the child feel that there is no mystery about it, 
and to convey the impression that the subject is rather tmintcresting.’ 

The only comment I can make on this attitude is that I think it is 
impossible. If anyone tells me that there is nothing strange about 
sex, and that there is nothing more remarkable about the manu- 
facture of a baby than there is about the manufacture of a motor car, 

I can only reply that I do not believe him. If anyone tries to suggest 
that life and death are rather dull subjects, I can only say that 
nobody thinks this for a moment, least of all Russell. 

It seems to me self-evident that the secrets of life and death are 
not only tmlmown, but may well be unknowable. Russell and others 
may hope that one day biology and psychology can be reduced to 
physics, but there is no certain reason for thinking this possible. 
If Russell implies the contrary, he is in conflict with the undogmatic 
agnosticism of his whole philosophical outlook. And if he is main- 
taining that, in spite of all we do not know about life and death, it 
is right to teach that there is nothing remarkable about them, then 
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he is in conflict with his real beliefs about the correct roles of both 
teachers and children. For instance, he had written in the Prtnaples 
of Social Reconstruction that a good teacher must have ‘reverence , 
and that sudi a man ‘feels in all that lives, but especially in human 
beings, and most of all in children, something sacred, indefinable, 
unlimited, something individual and strangely precious, the growing 
principle of life, an embodied fragment of the dumb striving of the 
world’. So far as children are concerned, Russell wrote that ‘th^e 
must never be discouragement of curiosity’ j but it obviously dis- 
courages curiosity to imply that a subject is uninteresting. 

Now why was it that Russell, by the time he published On 
Education in 1926, had lapsed into an attitude which can be com- 
pared — in one respect at least — ^to that of Stalin ? One reason was 
that, as already remarked, he came closer to conventional progressive 
opinion during these years. Another reason lay partly, perhaps, in 
his general philosophical position; he had not yet fully worked out 
his ideas about the limitations of scientific knowledge. But the main 
explanation, as is so often the case in both his philosophical and his 
popular writings, can only be understood by knowing something 
about his opponents and the nature of the evils he was attacking. 

Upon the facts that sex is strange and death is often feared, 
religion and traditional morality had built a superstructure of 
superstition, taboo, convention, misery, warped minds and un- 
happy lives. Russell was so eager to destroy the superstructure that 
he wanted to deny the existence of the foundations. Because mystery 
had produced superstition, he wanted to abolish the mystery; 
because traditional morality could produce misery, he wanted to 
abolish traditional morality. He sometimes wrote as if the Victorian 
attitude to sex represented nothing but a phase of mental aberration 
which could be cured by correct education. He sometimes forgot 
that sex had been wrapped in conventions and taboos, in all ages and 
all lands, for the reason that it was something strong and strange, 
raising problems to which the wisest men did not know the answers, 
and still do not know the answers. 

In Russell’s first mistalw he agreed with Stalin; in his second he 
went almost worse and agreed with Bernard Shaw. Shaw expressed 
it by making one of his characters say that a man is woman, and a 
woman is a man, ‘with a slight difference that doesn’t matter except 
on special occasions’. Russell said that ‘The only difference I know 
between men and women is one you cannot print’. He never gave 
any detailed argument for this Russellian remark: in fact contrary 
statements can be found in his writings. But I think that, like other 
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progressives at the time, he was usually influenced by the idea 
summed up in that vague phrase, ‘the equality of the sexes’. 

Now women may be inferior to men; they may be superior; they 
may be a mixture of both; but the only one thing quite certain is 
that they are not equal. For instance, there is considerable evidence 
that women, for anatomical and physiological reasons, are on the 
average inferior to men in many physical and mental accomplish- 
ments. So far as physical strength is concerned, this is confirmed by 
practical tests; and one might expect this fact to make Feminists 
feel some doubts about their position. On the contrary, taking 
advantage of the greater difficulty in measuring intellectud ability, 
they blandly assert on no evidence whatever that the weaker sex 
physically are still the equals of men intellectually. 

Russell was too honest not to admit that women on the whole 
show less intelligence than men. As a neutral monist with Behaviour- 
ist leanings, he could have found an explanation ready to hand in 
some sort of correlation of physical and mental capacities. Instead, 
he produced a curious plea that the main reason why women 
became less intelligent was that their curiosity about sex was more 
effectively inhibited in youth. I do not think this is a satisfactory 
explanation of the relative scarcity of female philosophers, mathe- 
matidans, and sdentists. 

Russell’s devotion to the cause of sex equality is an interesting 
example of how the most independent of thinkers can be influenced 
subconsciously by the intellectual climate of his age. There was also 
a long-standing loyalty of prindple involved: his father, and his 
boyhood hero J. S. Mill, had been derided as pioneers of Feminism. 
It was part of the Liberal tradition in which he had been brought up 
to champion the weak against the strong. Above all, inequality 
between the sexes was part and parcel of the whole Victorian outlook 
against which Russell was in revolt.* 

Russell noted that marital infidelity was traditionally ^eater 
among husbands than wives. He saw no valid reasons in physiology 
or psychology for such a difference; it seemed that, to make things all 
square, wives should be as unfaithful as husbands. He suggested 
that marriage should not be regarded as excluding outside sexual 

’ Russell has emphasized to me that he did not preach equality between 
men and women, but only equal rights; and that his advocacy ot equal 
rights, moreover, was not derived from any a priori principle, ““v 
utilitarian doctrine of maximizau'on of satisfacUon. I do not tnmK n 
materially affects my argument, because I think I have a similar p j 
against talk of ‘equal rights’, except in some obvious practical senses. 
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relations; and that husbands, instead of restraining their inclinations 
in this regard, should confine tliemsclvcs to restraining any jealousy 
at similar Infidelities by their wives. Adultery, said Russell, should 
not in itself be a ground for divorce. 

‘Many of us believe,’ he wrote, ‘that the attempt (which has never 
succeeded) to enforce strict monogamy is a cause of as much 
prevcntible misery as any political or economic evil’. . . . ‘Of all 
forms of caution, caution in love is perhaps the most fatal to true 
happiness.’ 

This was in accordance with the basic argument of his Principles 
of Social Reconstruction, that creative impulses arc to be encouraged 
and possessive impulses discouraged. He thought that if restramt 
was necessarj’, we should not restrain the free and delightful 
emotion of love, but the negative and restrictive emotion of jealousy. 
But this attractive view failed, I think, to take into account the fact 
that it is easier to control actions than to control emotions. 

It is not impossible for a man who feels sexual attraction to hold 
back from se-xual action, or for a man who suspects his wife of 
infidelity to refrain from murdering her: such instances of self- 
discipline are occurring every day with ordinary people, and 
Othello’s conduct was the exception ratlier than the rule. But it 
requires a very exceptional saint, or a very exceptional state of 
bloodlessness, not to feel the emotions of sexud attraction or 
jealousy in the first place. And the only criticism which needs 
making of the kind of marriages Russell proposed is that they do not 
work, because jealousy and unhappiness cannot in fact be eliminated 
where ordinary people are concerned. 

It is possible that, on this point, Russell was wrong not because 
his views were too advanced, but because they were too conventional. 
In his praise for husbands and wives who could view each other’s 
infidelities with equanimity, he may have been influenced sub- 
consciously by the aristocratic belief that any display of emotion is 
bad form. The sexual experimenters of the 1920s, who prided 
themselves on their casual promiscuity and absence of jealousy, 
thought they were the acme of modem-mindedness and freedom 
from inhibitions; but in fact they represented the culmination of the 
old-established aristocratic tradition of self-control. 

It is easy and obvious to make the criticism that Russell, when he 
wrote of human problems, was too much of a logician and a rational- 
ist to understand how irrational people are. As I have already pointed 
out, the criticism is usually unjustified; but I think it is true that he 
was incapable of understanding the arguments for conventional 
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marriage, simply because they are irrational and paradoxical, if 
not mysterious. It is irrational to promise to love one woman for 
the rest of your existence, when the world is full of other women 
whom you We not yet met, and may very well prefer; but life goes 
on as it does because enough people are enough in love to ignore this 
obvious fact. And the virtue of monogamy lies in the paradox that, 
precisely to the extent that it is binding, it gives freedom. When 
fidelity in love is absolutely certain, partners in marriage are free to 
enjoy any friendships they like with those of the opposite sex; free to 
travel and to have different interests. Otherwise freedom is confined 
sooner or later by the shadows of doubt and jealousy. 

Russell did not advocate any theory which he was not prepared to 
see put into practice. He told a married friend that there was no 
reason why she should not have an outside lover, and he acted on 
his theories himself. (In fact Gilbert Murray, somewhat character- 
istically, once gave me his view that Russell departed from mono- 
gamy because, having decided by rational argument that he was in 
favour of free love, he felt he ought to carry it out.) Once somebody 
asked Russell if he did not think he was being unkind to women 
who found themselves attracted to him, and in whom he later lost 
interest. ‘Why ?’ he asked. ‘They can find other men too.’ It was a 
remark characteristic of the modesty of which great men can be 
capable; apparently it simply did not occur to Russell that any other 
man might be an imsatisfactory substitute for him. And he did not 
recognize any difference in the speed with which men and women, 
as a general rule, can change the object of their affections. 

His second marriage was dissolved in 1935 and he married 
Patricia^ Spence in January, 1936; tlieir only son was bom the 
following year. 

One point is perhaps not too obvious to be added. The fact that 
his own marriage ended in divorce did not in itself prove Russell s 
theories wrong: any more than any other divorce proves that 
conventional marriage is wrong. 


In the foregoing pages I have criticized what Russell sai ^ ° 
marriage; his views on pre-marital sexual experience .vom-’n 

separate. It was xindesirable, he said, that ‘either a man 
should enter upon the serious business of a marriage m 


•Marjorie Spence changed her name to ^ , j ^^eferences, m the 
friends called her ‘Peter’. Hence the tather contusing^^^ someone 
Prefaces to some of Russell’s books, to Russell’, 

variously referred to as ‘Peter Spence’ or Patricia Kus 
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lead to Children wthont having had previous 

this view, though still controversial, became widely accepted 

“RLXpptuded a book by Leon Blum, the French Sodahst 
Premier, who urged that young women ought to have mu^ nght 
to promiscuity as young men; Russell defended t^s on the ^omds 
of ‘justice’, regretting that no British Prime Mimstw 
much in print. Blum beUeved that the insoncts of both se.xes were 
promiscuous in youth, and became monogamous in ^e thirties, 
when marriage should take place. Russell’s only critiasm was a 
doubt about whetlier monogamy would set in at any 

Russell’s own most celebrated proposal was that the hfe of most 
University students would be better, ‘both intellecn^y ^an 
morally’, if they had temporary chUdless marriages. Ttas, he 
wrote, ‘would afford a solution of the sexual urge neither restless nor 
surreptitious, neither mercenary nor casual, and of such a natme 
that it need not take up time which ought to be given to work. 
No University authorities have yet looked kindly on this suggesuon. 

My own instincts are old-fashioned and distrustful of anything 
so logical as Russell’s proposal. But there is not here the same 
practical evidence against him. The main reason why there was a 
reaction against his views on marriage was that they did not lead to 
happy results. If there was any reaction against his views on jne- 
marital relations, the cause was mainly economic prosperity after 
the Second World War. Marriages could take place at a far e^her 
age than during the years of depression, when Russell was writing. 

Changing circumstances also affected Russell’s plea that un- 
married women should not be debarred from motherhood by the 
censure of public opinion. At the time he wrote, there were more 
women than men of marriageable age, so that monogamy meant an 
unavoidable surplus; in Britain, at any rate, the position became 
reversed after the Second World War, with more marriageable 


men than women. 

I caimot end this criticism of Russell’s views in any other way than 
by stressing the debt owed to the great work of destruction he 
carried out. Perhaps the finest tribute to his success is that few 
people now even realize the nature of the old ideas. Russell, it must 
be repeated, was fighting a cruel and indefensible state of affairs 
where sexual ignorance was deliberately fostered, so that a boy 
might think the changes of puberty were signs of some dreadful 
disease, and a girl might marry without knowing anything of what 
lay ahead of her on her bridal night; where women were taught to 



look on sex, not as a source of joy, but of painful matrimonial duty; 
where prudery went to the extent of covering the legs of pianos in 
draperies; where artificial mystery evoked morbid curiosity, and 
where humbug went hand in hand with unhappiness; where no 
escape was possible from the misery of an unhappy marriage except 
by elaborate legal proof of adultery; and where a rigid sexual code 
was accompanied by the tadt acceptance of prostitution. Russell’s 
revolt did not remove all these things, because I think he did not 
appredate all the reasons behind them; and so there has been some- 
thing of a reaction, and a re-establishment of some of the old con- 
ventions. But the relations between men and women can never again 
suffer from some of the evils he attacked; and on many points at 
least his views still stand as ideals of tolerance and understanding 
yet to be attained. 


CHAPTER XIX 


The Indefatigable Author 


SOAIETHING of the shyncss of Russell’s craving for friendship was 
shown in a letter he wrote to Charles Sanger in 1929: ‘I am very 
sorry indeed to hear that you arc so ill. . . . Dear Charlicj I don’t 
think I have ever expressed the deep affection I have for you, but I 
suppose you have known of it.’ Sanger died soon after, and Russell 
somewhat distressed his widow by a typical refusal to compromise — 
he would not attend the funeral because there was going to be a 
religious service. With the death of Sanger, Crompton Llewellyn 
Davies and Lady Ottoline Morrell, almost all his intimate fnends 
had gone. Lady Ottoline died in 1938. She became deaf towards 
tlie end of her life; but, with typical kindness, she continued her 
Thursday salons, simply to give interesting people the pleasure of 
meeting each other, although with her deafccss they could have 
given little pleasure to herself. 

Russell lost philosophical friends too. He could not follow Witt- 
genstein in tlie mysticism shown in the latter parts of the Tractatus. 
And one day Wittgenstein solemnly told him: ‘We will not talk 
together any more.’ 

Russell’s divergence from Whitehead even preceded the parting 
of their philosophical views. It began, perhaps, on one occasion 
when he was arguing with Whitehead and Mrs Whitehead about 
Free Love, and I think we can assume that Russell was putting his 
wews in the most provocative and outrageous way he could. White- 
head grew more and more indignant, and finally exclaimed; ‘Bertie, 
I’ou’re an aristocrat, not a gentleman.’ Mrs Whitehead once remarked 
tliat it was a great pity for Russell that he had enjoyed an indepen- 
dent income in his early years, and could thus do as he liked instead 
of being tied down by the discipline of an academic post. 

Whitehead may have resented the fact that many people gave 
Russ^ most of the credit for Principia Mathcmatica. And he thought 
that, in Ottr Knowledge of the External World, Russell had published 
some of Whitehead’s ideas about ‘constructions’ prematurely, even 
though Russell had made full acknowledgment to Whitehead. 

There was a further disagreement over pacifism and the First 
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I meant to write and apologize for not have done any of these 
things. I shall demand something from the Road Fund for improving 
the road to Hell.’ 

For a time Russell and his third wife lived at Telegraph House, 
but later he and Patricia Russell moved to Kidlington near Oxford, 
where Russell formed a new friendship. 

One of their neighbours was Dr John Baker, the distinguished 
biologist. Russell, after working hard all day, would always stop in 
the evening; and after dinner Dr Baker sometimes went over for 
parlour games. He taught Russell ‘Up-Jenkins’, wliich Russell 
used to play with enormous relish and enjoyment. They also played 
a game in which everybody had to give everybody else marks, from 
o to 20, for a number of attributes such as intelligence, honesty and 
so on. As usually played, nobody knows who is responsible for giving 
the different marks: but Russell had his own version of the game 
whereby people found out in the end who had given them marks for 
what. 

Baker was once a litde disconcerted to find that Russell had given 
his children higher marks for intelligence than he gave to Baker. 
Russell gave Baker 20 for sincerity and o for taa: explaining that the 
Hvo were converses, and that therefore the marks for them would 
have to add up to 20. 

During the 1930s Russell still had to earn his living by inde- 
farigable journalism and authorship, despite any worries or bad 
health. (One of the most practical advantages of his erudition arose 
when he was critically ill on a trip to Spain, and described his 
symptoms to the Spanish doaor in Latin.) Among his more 
'popular’ books in this period may be mentioned The Conquest of 
Happiness, In Praise of Idleness, The Scientific Outlook, and Religion 
and Science. 

Rxissell had often denied that philosophy could be, or should be, a 
source of moral guidance or consolation. He once wrote that ‘The 
only “consolations of philosophy’’ I know are the consolations of 
doing philosophy, which are the same as those of doing anything 
else’. He said that he had often found himself feeling that all is 
vanity; but that he never got out of tlie mood by means of philo- 
sophy, but owing to some imperative need for action, like one of his 
children being ill. He had lived long enough by now, however, to 
be able to offer experienced advice on some of the problems of life, 
and this advice was in close conformity with the general bent of his 
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philosophy; and also in cranformityj incidentally, with the precepts 
of many religions. 

He urged people to escape from self-preoccupation by the contem- 
plation of greater things. The following, for instance, was very useful 
and plain advice he gave in The Conquest of Happiness to those who 
cannot stop worrying: ‘When some misfortune threatens, consider 
seriously and deliberately what is the very worst that could happen. 
Having looked this possible misfortune in the face, give yourself 
sound reasons for thinking that after all it would be no such very 
temble disaster. Such reasons always exist, since at the worst 
nothing that happens to oneself has any cosmic importance. 'When 
you have looked for some time steadily at the worst possibility and 
have said to yourself with real conviction, “Well, after all, that would 
not matter so very much”, you will find that your worry diminishes 
to a quite extraordinary extent.’ 

Russell’s writings often refer to the insignificance of man in 
comparison tvith the Universe. He carried the same point of view a 
bit further — I think too far — in his Religion and Science. He wrote: 
‘If it is the purpose of the Cosmos to evolve mind, we should regard 
It as rather incompetent in having produced so little in such a long 
fitne. ... It may seem odd that Ufe should occur by accident, but in 
such a large universe accidents will happen.’ There may be good 
reasons for denying cosmic purpose and belittling the importance of 
human life, but I do not think this is a good one. Nature has never 
heard of Occam’s Razor; a female codfish lays about 9,000,000 eggs 
a j'ear, of which only one or two come to maturity; but nobody 
deduces from this that the purpose of the eggs is not to produce a 
new generation of codfish. (One can imagine a modest-minded 
co^ish, who had read Bertrand Russell, deciding that its own 
existence was the kind of unimportant accident only to be expected 
among such large numbers; and that if nature bad mcjmt the 
eggs to produce codfish, nature would never have set about it m suem 
a wasteful and incompetent way.) Frank Ramsey once tvrote . 
don’t feel the least humble before the vasmess of the ^ 

stars may be large, but they cannot think rr.'dit 

qualities which impress me far more than size docs, 
for weighing nearly seventeen stone,’ I a^ce, at ’ 

Ramsey’s point of view; and I tliinkthat 
in paruoc (His considered view on two ways ° 
the universe can be found ni the beginning o Pi- 

As'l^iid earlier, it is impossible to divide Russell’s life into 
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convenient compartments; he always tended to be interested ifi 
everything. In 1936, for instance, there appeared his article on Tht 
Limits of Empiricism, representing an important step towards the 
philosophical position he finally reached in Human Knowledge. And 
he returned for a time to mathematical philosophy, writing ap 
Introduction to the second edition of The Principles of Mathematics, 
published in 1937. In this he accepted a modification of his Theory 
of Types suggested by Frank Ramsey. But he still insisted on his 
fundamental thesis, the identity of mathematics and logic, against 
the rival views of the Formalists and Intuitionists. 

Broadly speaking, however, Russell’s main interests during these 
years were in economics, political theory’ and history. It is interesting 
to note that, in his In Praise of Idleness, he anticipated Keynes by 
challenging tlie orthodox economists who always applauded saving 
and deplored spending. He wTote ‘As long as a man spends his 
income, he puts bread into people’s mouths. . . . The real villain, 
from this point of view, is the man who saves.’ What he once called 
‘the detestable vice of thrift’ could lead to unemployment. 

On the whole, said Russell, it w’otild be much better if savers 
were to spend their money, even on drink or gambling, or in 
giving parties for their friends. This, at the time, was sheer 
heresy; and the Professors of Economics dismissed Russell’s ideas 
lightly as the amusing fallacies of a philosopher straying out of 
his own field. But in 1936 Keynes developed a detailed argument, 
in his General Theory of Interest, Employment and Money, to the 
effect that unemployment could result from people trying to save 
too much; and this idea became part of established economic 
doctrine. 

Much of Russell’s work was devoted to a systematic study of the 
causes of historical development. He characteristically decided that 
no systematic explanation is possible, and that historians tend to 
falsify things through trying to show that history makes sense. 
Ever since 1896, he had always rejected the over-simplification of 
the Marxist attempts to explain everything in terms of economic 
forces. He once pointed out, for instance, that ‘The really important 
scientific discoveries . . . have very seldom been the result of 
economic motives’ ; and that ‘Everyone knows that bad pictures and 
bad books bring in more money than good ones; neverdteless many 
artists and writers do the best work of which they are capable’. As 
another illustration, Russell wrote that ‘No one ever heard of a 
civil servant being sacked for laziness, so that any work done by a 
civil servant must be done for non-cconomic motives. Nevertheless 
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sits “pt:."'* 

mics^w^aTvwrp't?' not governed solelj- or dominantly by econo- 
Pussell wrote n factors at work ? To answer this question, 

fmdv Orgamzation, 1814-1914, a Wstorical 

nonLilo^nv”?*K^ valuable and readable of his 

ImerS both Europe and 

tanale of events, he said, resulted from a complicated 

nioues under three headings: economic tech- 

thLs ’ P and important individuals. Illustrating his 

Radicalism docrtnes such as Nationalism, Philosophical 

sketcbps of , and American democracy; and he gave vivid 

Benthnm \/i ^ P^^nnalities and work of such men as Alalthus, 
T teTii Jefferson, Jackson, Rockefeller, and Carnegie, 
tmn who these sketches tell us something about the 

instanop P^tnted them as well as about the subjects. Russell, for 
wn„w f’ Reverend T. R. Malthus. No one 

anri i-m Jf*' from his description, that Alalthus was a cheerful 
shnrfpr 1, ^ ^®bed ‘the pleasures of pure love’, advocated 

bv rptp higher wages, and challenged Christian orthodoxy 

'ft j eternal punishment in Hell as unworthy of a 

ineraful and righteous God’. 

cm that, so long as Russell had any life in him at all, he 

r ^ being hostile to a clergyman who urged the ‘moral 
. . a natural and delightful impulse. The vitality in the 

vn mg of Freedom and Organization more than counter-balanced 
an occasional bias, which can easily be corrected by anyone knowing 

the bent of Russell’s mind. 

Russell wrote Freedom and Organization at the suggestion of his 
^encan publisher at tlie time, \V. W. Norton, and had the idea 
trom the start that it would show the defeat of nineteenth century 
Eiberal theories. They had been defeated by Bismarck, who had 
auied Nationalism with Conservatism instead of Liberalism; and 
by Rockefeller, who had shown how free competition could lead to 
industrial concentration and monopoly. (This was tlie point whicn, 
fs early as 1896, Russell had noted as the most important argumen 
in Marx.) , 

Russell decided that such monopolies should at least be u 
public control. He wrote: 
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that of armies, and to leave them in private hands is just as disastrovis 
as it is to leave armies in private hands. 'Hie larp,e-scalc economic 
organizations of modem times are nn inevitable outaimc of modem 
technique, and tcdinique tends incrc.asinnly to make competition 
wasteful. Tile solution, for those who do not wish to be oppressed, 
lies in public ouTiersitip of the organizations.’ 

In an essay on T/.v Case for Socialism, he demanded tlic State 
ownership of ultimate economic power, ‘which ins'olvcs, as n mini- 
mum, land and minerals, capital, lianking, credit and foreign 
trade’. 

Russell liad tlius become a supporter of nationalization on a wide 
scale. Th; reason, I tliink, was tliat he liad over-estimated the 
adv.muges of large-scale organization, and under-estimated the 
sheer administrative difiicultics in running a huge bureaucratic 
machine, concerned with industrial affairs as well as tlie ordinaiy 
business of Government. But if Russell was wrong in this, every 
other Socialist theorist svas uTong too; it was many years after a 
Socialist Government had actually come to power, in Britain in 
1945, before anyone began to see tlic extent of Uic problems 
involved. 

Anotlicr difficulty was one whicli Russell saw clearly. His whole 
argument as a Socialist now led to the conclusion tliai ilic powers and 
activities of the State sliould be enormously increased. But, especi- 
ally since the war and his visit to Soviet Russia, he had stressed the 
dangers of ‘too much organization in the realm of thought, and too 
much strenuousness in aaion’. He said once tliat ‘Love of power 
docs far more harm than love of drink’. 

In 1938 he published liis book Perver, devoted to the thesis that 
‘Love of power is the chief motive producing the dinngcs which 
social science lias to study’. Russell argued that economic needs were 
finite and could therefore be satisfied; but the craving for power had 
no limits. 

He stressed that Socialism bad to be safeguarded by a more 
tliorough-going democracy tlian any known before, including special 
measures to safeguard liberties; otherwise the result might be ‘a 
new tyranny at once economic and political, more drastic and more 
terrible than any previously known’. He said that ‘To suppose tliat 
irresponsible power, just because it is called Socialist or Communist, 
will be freed miraculously from the bad qualities of all arbitrary 
power in the past, is mere diildish nursery psychology’. 

This problem of ‘the taming of power’ — whether under Sodalism 
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or Capitalism — ^was one which Russell always rccognizedj and to 
which he continually returned. He had discussed it in The Prospects 
of Industrial Civilization. It was reflected in the title Freedom and 
Organization (and still more in the title used in Amcricaj Freedom 
versus Organization). It was described again many years afterwards 
in Authority and the Individual. Russell never found a really satis- 
factory answer to it; but his %'arious suggestions are at least as good 
a compromise as any others yet offered. 



CJIAPTER XX 


Pacifism and the Second World War 


It is somewhat unfair to Russell’s reputation, tliough easily under- 
standable, that books like Freedom and Organization arid Potcer 
attracted less public attention than his pacifist propaganda during 
the same years. 

Russell was so far from being an orthodox pacifist that, as we have 
seen, he had advocated a strong British Navy, as a condition for a 
socialist Britain surviving in a capitalistic world. Wliat changed his 
mind was air power, wliich he saw was making sea power obsolete; 
and he predicted that another war would be fought by aCropii®*^® 
spreading poison gas and perhaps disease germs. 

He wrote in 1933; ‘if either side wins the nc.xt war (wliicli is 
unlikely), it will be tlie side whose young men have shown the most 
intelligence in chemistry and bacteriology.’ Lecturing to the Fabian 
Society in 1935, he prophesied that air attacks on big cities woiild 
mean destruction and panic, 'invohing a total brcakdouTi of our food 
supplies, and the launching of millions of starving desperate nomads 
from the ruined towns on the countrj'sidc.’ These predictions were 
developed in detail in his book Which Way to Peace ?, written for 
Michael Joseph and published in October 1936. He forecast tre- 
mendous loss of life, and he added in a newspaper interview that he 
was afraid the war would go on imtil Europe was in chaos, industrial- 
ism and ordinary government had disappeared, and there were wide- 
spread epidemics. 

In Which Way to Peace ? he argued that the chaos caused by air 
raids would make martial law essential: ‘A war in defence of 
democracy would necessarily begin with a military despotism, and 
there is no reason to doubt that it would end with one.’ . . . ‘The 
end of all the death and destruction will be the substitution of an 
English Hitler for the German one.’ The British would become like 
the Nazis in the process of figliting them; so that even if they won, 
tlteir character would be changed, making them cruel and ruthless. 

In these circumstances, said Russell, pacifism was the only sensible 
policy. ‘If, under a Pacifist Government, Hitler were to attack this 
country, , he and his German troops should be welcomed like 
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tourists and greeted in a friendly way.’ ... ‘If the Germans were 
allowed to walk in without fighting, it would alter the mood of 
average Germans and make militarism seem silly.’ 

He urged individuals to refuse to fight, and said that pacifists 
were justified in emigrating to a neutral country. He discussed with 
his friends whether it was not his duty to take his three children to 
America. 

In his campaign for pacifism, Russell even spoke to the House of 
Lords. He had not a very high opinion of that august but somewhat 
soporific assembly. On it being remarked to him about this time that 
the peers on their red benches looked rather like goldfish in a bowl, 
he replied; ‘But the goldfish sometimes move.’ Though he inherited 
his tide in 1931, it was not till 1937 that he made his maiden speech, 
declaring that ‘I believe — I may say I hope — that in all the countries 
engaged in the next war, the civil populations, after they have had 
some experience, will refuse to continue the fighting, and will show 
thereby that they have more sense than their rulers’. 

I imagine that, of all his books. Which Way to Peace ? was the one 
which Russell would be least disposed to defend. It was certainly 
far from his best; and, perhaps as a natural corollary, it was one 
which many reviewers praised most. Russell’s opinions were not 
individual idiosyncrasies j they were shared by, and largely derived 
from, those held by many intelligent people. Similar predictions 
about destruction by air raids had been made for years, for instance, 
by H. G. Wells and Aldous Huxley; they had often been voiced in 
the New Statesman, a left-wing weekly which used to have con- 
siderable influence. Its review of Which Way to Peace ? said that ‘If 
we do get into a war it will not be a war “against Fascism”. . . . Those 
who oppose militarism should welcome a strong pacifist movement 
in this country’. This was less than three years before Britain found 
itself at war against all the forces of Nazi Germany. 

It is a sad fact that, in the years immediately before the Second 
World War, many of the most intelligent people in England were 
hopelessly wrong, and the Colonel Blimps were right. I think Hitler 
j would never have come to power in Germany if the advice given by 
' the intelligent people had been taken earlier, and the Blimps had not 
had their way after 1918. But the fact remains that, even when 
Hitler was firmly established and obviously bent on conquest, the 
intelligentsia either went on preaching pacifism and opposing re- 
armament, or else predicted a kind of war quite different from the 
one for which Britain should have been preparing. Civilization was 
saved by the stupid young men who believed that victory would still 
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depend on the kind of courage and discipline needed in personal 
combat, and who went into the Army or spent their weekends 
learning to fly fighter planes. 

The glaring mistakes of iltc intelligentsia suggest some funda- 
mental fault in their reasoning: but it need be no part of my purpose 
to discuss why, in tliese years, so many Sodalist intellcauals were 
such idiots. (I tactfully refrain from any discussion of whether 
some of them arc still idiots.) The only points of fundamental 
importance in tlieory were their worsliip of Soviet Russia and their 
Marxist viesvs about political moralityj and many of them have 
themselves explained, in orgies of autobiographical self-analysis, 
exactly why they admired Communism in the 1930s, and why they 
changed their minds when admiration for Communism went out of 
fashion. I do not know whether anybody else is particularly inter- 
ested, and it need not interest usj since, as we have seen, Russell 
svas remarkably free from this fault. We need only concern ourselves 
with his mistake about pacifism; which I think we shall find was 
based on two tcclmical errors, and not on any important issue of 
principle. 

In the first place, he over-estimated the importance of the bomber 
as a purvcj’or of poison gas. Secondly, he under-estimated the evil 
of wliich the Nazis were capable. From these ttvo errors, everything 
else in Which Way to Peace P followed automatically. 

The first was not only shared by otlicrs on die Left, but by 
military experts whom Russell quoted and studied,* and it came 
to be accepted by Whitehall. Anyone who was in England in 1938 
and 1939 will remember the hasty distribution of gas masks, and the 
‘gas irill’ in the Army. What is less familiar is the fact that skeleton 
plans were made for Britain to be governed on a regional basis, on 
the assumption that air raids on London might well lead to a break- 
down of the central Government. And, as it turned out, Russell was 
merely wise a littie too early ; had the atom bomb been discovered 
on both sides a few months sooner, his forecasts of destruction would 
have been underestimates. 

Russell’s second error, about the Nazis, might seem to result ' 

* For instance, Alajor-Gcncral Fuller: ‘Ixmdon, for several days, trill be ' 
one vast raving bedlam, the hospitals will be stormed, traffic trill cease, the 
homeless will shriek for help, the city wilt be a pendemonium. What of the 
Government of Westminster ? It will be swept away by an avalanche of 
terror.’ 

Throughout the time Russell was writing WhicPi Way to Peace P he 
regularly subscribed to and read the Amty, Navy and Air Force Gaaette 
and the Aeroplane. 
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from a fundamentally false view of human nature. It might be said, 
that just as he had failed to realize before 1914 the way in which 
ordinary people could get vicarious enjoyment out of war, so he 
failed to realize before 1939 the extremes of sadism to which 
abnormal perverts could reach. But the Nazis were no worse, for 
instance, than Genghis Khan, whose atrocities Russell described in 
the Problem of China. What he did not realize was the way that 
modem means of mass propaganda, like broadcasting and the 
cinema, and the enlistment of science in the service of secret police, 
could allow perverts to enforce their opinions on a whole nation. 
Genghis Khan could not scream hatred into a microphone, to be 
h^d by millions j he could not have telephone wires tapped when 
his enemies were plotting. Bom in an age of modem science, Genghis 
Khan might have been very like Hitler; and it is to this extent that 
Russell’s mistake can be called a technical one. 

The only moral to be drawn, therefore, is the rather obvious one 
that it is wrong to regard a philosopher as an authority on poison 
gas and techniques of mass propaganda. 

It was a natural mistake to make when so much journalism, 
advertising and publicity have conspired to convince us that the 
best people to express an opinion on any particular subjea are those 
who know nothing about it. We grew accustomed to a playwright 
like Shaw setting himself up as an authority on Bergson’s philosophy, 
a scientist like Jeans discussing theological questions, and a theolo- 
gian like Dean Inge explaining the Second Law of Thermodynamics. 
In more modem times, we take it for granted that a cricketer is an 
expert on hair cream, and that a television celebrity should advise 
us about bail-point pens. So far as Russell was concerned, he was 
always writing articles on everything under the sun, with one 
curious exception. After diligent years spent searching through press 
cuttings and newspapers, after reading his views on politics and 
pacifism and war and international affairs and socialism and 
marriage and education and science, I can think of only one subject 
on which almost no newspaper seems to have solicited his opinions. 
That subject is philosophy. 

The marvel is that, among this profusion of writing, Russell 
did not make more mistakes. He rardy went wrong when he was 
seeing and judging for himself, as in Germany and Russia and 
China. When he erred, it was often because he paid too much 
attention to the expert opinion of others. The real danger about 
the intelligent amateur is that he may have too much deference for 
the professional. Russell modestly assumed that, if he was writing 
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about any subject on which he war. not nn nuthorliy, he should be 
ftuitied by people who were; }ic said afterwards that in IVhidt Way to 
Pfaci? Ite had lahen his fneti from the esp^ns, ‘in the way that a 
ntan tvho is not an expert should*. Apparently he did not chnys 
disiinpuish ho'.v subjects should be arrantted in a hind of hierarchy— 
for instance, .Mathematics, Physics, Bioloipy, Economics, Politics, 
Psychology — in wJiidt cxpe.ns arc metre r.nJ more likely to be 
wronp. 

One might al.most lay doum the principle that no eminent person 
stiould write about anything outside liis own sphere unless he 
d;to;r«j with the experts. If he is right in dis.igreeing it will do 
good; and if he is wrong it will not matter. 

It 15 fair to .add that Which iroy fo Peace ?, considered as .a book in 
which the main conclusion was wrong, included an extraordinary 
number of points wliidt sverc right. For instance, Russell was right 
in saying that he was more consistent than the Labour Party, which 
had opposed rearmament while de.manding rcsist.tncc to Fasdst 
aggression. And he liad no illusions .nbout the future: 'The momen- 
tum of events certainly points to w.ar in the vety near future.’ He 
svrote with complete realism that ‘Germany . . . has built up a 
terrifying war machine, whidi is evidently intended to be used when 
a suitable moment arrives. ... It is argued that, if Germany’s just 
claims are met in a friendly spirit, the militaristic temper which is 
now domin.int will gradually become softened. . . . [But] tlic treat- 
ment of defenceless opponents within the Reich suggests the 
mentality of the bully who grows worse, not better, tlirough 
success.’ 

In this, of course, Russell was candid enough to conflict with what 
he had written elsewhere about Uic Nazis; and he was candid 
enough to confess that ‘die old Adam within me boils witli rage at 
the tliought of what may h.appcn if \vc sit still’. He did not, like 
some other prominent British pacifists, go to meet Hitler and the 
Nazi leaders: the ordinary councsics involved in calling on suclt 
men, he said afterwards, ‘would have stuck in my throat’. 

He also annoyed out-and-out pacifists by stressing tliat the use of 
force would be permissible for a World Government. 

Perhaps, in retrospect, one of the most interesting passages in the 
book is where Russell noted that ‘the Germans would like to be let 
alone while they attack Russia’; and he argued that, if they did, 
Britain should be neutral. He wTotc: ‘Napoleon attacked Russia as a 
step towards the conquest of England; perhaps Hitler would find a 
similar policy equally disastrous.’ Tliis view of Russell’s parUcularly 
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horrified orthodox Socialist opinion, as something of which only a 
Tory reactionary would approve. One can imagine future historians 
not feeling quite so certain, in view of Stalin’s subsequent tactics, 
that Russell and the Tory reactionaries were wrong. 

Finally, we may note how Russell pointed out that, ‘of all the 
danger points of Europe, Poland is now perhaps the most exposed. 

. . . There is no impossibility in an alliance between Germany and 
Russia, leading to a new partition. . . . Everything possible is being 
done by Stalin to show that no question of principle divides him 
from Hitler, and I cannot doubt that he would be glad if the differ- 
ences between the two countries could be composed at the expense 
of the traditional victim.’ 

This slur on Stalin, once again, particularly infuriated his British 
admirers. 

It is now ancient history to recall how the Soviet-German Pact of 
1939 preluded the invasion of Poland, and how this started the 
Second World War. Remembering how the Pact came as a complete 
shock to all shades of British political opinion at the time, Russell’s 
forecast was an extraordinary one to have made as early as 1936, 
It emphasizes, once again, that he was at his best as a political 
commentator when he was alone, and at his worst in a crowd, 

I think the fact is that, as in so many of his political books, Russell 
was caught in two minds when writing Which Way to Peace?, 
though this was not so obvious as in other cases. Something of the 
inner conflict between his pacifism and his realism can be seen in 
quotations already given j and he prefaced the book with the signi- 
ficant remark that ‘I have long been myself in genuine doubt as to 
the right policy’. But, once he had committed himself to pacifism, 
he was caught up in the momentum of his own pacifist pleading, 
and gave another illustration of the danger of an intellectual acquir- 
ing loyalty to a political cause ; he could not let his followers down by 
voicing any doubts. In view of his belief that war was virtually 
inevitable, and his belief about die nature of another war, he felt 
that there was nothing useful which he as an individual could do in 
any case. (Beatrice Webb described him in 1937 as ‘physically worn 
out’, and worried over money.) He devoted himself more and more 
to philosophy and academic work, lecturing at Oxford and accepting 
invitations to conduct seminars at the University of Chicago and the 
University of California. 

In 1938 Russell was still enough of a pacifist to support Mimich, 
writing that: ‘Here in America, nine people out of ten think that we 
ought to have fought, but America ought to have remained neutral — 
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an opinion which annoys me.’ He said ii was odd iJiat the very people 
in England who had protested in 1919 against the unjust frontiers 
of Czechoslovakia, were now tlie most anxious to defend them. But 
after war broke out, and Britain was threatened witli invasion, 
Russell announced that he was renouncing his pacifism, and that he 
would have fought himself if he had been of military age. ‘I am still 
a pacifist,’ he said, 'in tlic sense that 1 think peace the most important 
thing in the world. But I do not think there can be any peace in the 
world while Hitler prospers. . . . His defeat, if at all possible, is a 
necessary prelude to nnithing good. ... If we lose it will be hell, 
probably for a long time to come.’ And he wrote to a friend in July 
1940: ‘\Vc constantly wish we were in England — it is like being 
absent when someone whom one loves very much is dangerously ill. 
But die children and die need for earning money make it impossible.’ 
About diis time he finished his Inquiry into Meaning and Truth, 
commendng that *1 feel die only thing 1 can do for the world for the 
moment is to try to preserve as much as possible of our pcrisliing 
civilization, in the hope of a Renaissance in a thousand years’. 



CHAPTER XXI 


An Outcast in America 


The war years in America were probably die most unhappy in 
Russell’s life. To begin with, there was the fear of Hitler winning 
the war. Those who regard Russell as nothing but a dry and dis- 
passionate logician could find the strongest evidence to the contrary 
in the way in which, during both the First and Second World Wars, 
his moods would alternate between utter despair and eager hopes of 
an early peace. Worse still was being away from England at such a 
time; he wrote that ‘Sometimes the longing for home is almost 
unbearable’, and that ‘one feels ashamed of comfort and safety’. He 
wrote asking Mrs Trevelyan at the Shiffolds whether die peaceful- 
ness of die Surrey woods he knew so well was now spoilt by the 
noise of aeroplanes, and whether it was true that the trees on Leith 
Hill had been cut down: ‘I am haunted by the thought of disappear- 
ing beauty.’ He confessed that ‘Physical and mental depression is 
very hard to avoid. We find ourselves falling into it, largely from the 
baulked impulse to be in some way useful. It is horrible to do 
nothing to help, but difficult here to do much.’ 

In addition to these worries, he found himself faced with acute 
financial anxieties. To begin with it was impossible, under war-time 
financial regulations, to get his earnings from Bridsb royalties 
remitted to America, apart from a small and instifficient allowance 
for his three children’s education. Then he was the victim of a 
Roman Catholic agitation in New York, the details of which are still 
little known in England, as the case was barely reported in the 
restricted war-time newspapers. 

In February X940, when Russell was still at the University of 
California, he was invited to join the staff of the College of the City 
of New York. He had already agreed to give the William James 
lectures at Harvard in the autumn of 1940. So the Board of Higher 
Education in New York appointed him Professor of Philosophy as 
from February i, 1941. The appointment was to run till June 30, 
1942— by which date he would have reached the retiring age of 
seventy. 

Accepting this position, Russell resigned his Professorship in 
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Higher Education, in appointing Russell, were in effect establishing 
‘a Chair of Indecency’, and had ‘acted arbitrarily, capriciously, and 
in direct violation of the public health, safety, and morals of the 
people’. 

The petition brought before Justice McGeehan simply took the 
form of a lawsuit beuveen a taxpayer and the New York Corporation. 
So that he could reply to the charges made against himself, Russell 
applied to be made a party to the proceedings; but McGeehan 
refused. 

It was assumed at first, by all concerned, that there would be an 
appeal against McGeehan’s verdict. But Mayor La Guardia decided 
that it would be politically convenient to let tlie affair drop, so 
Russell was left tvithout any means of reply or redress. 

The New York Times declared that Russell should have withdrawn 
from the appointment ‘as soon as its harmful effects became evident’. 
Russell replied that he would have done so if he had considered only 
his own interests and inclinations. But this would have been 
‘cowardly and selfish’, because ‘a great many people who realized 
that their own interests and the principles of toleration and free 
speech were at stake were anxious from the start to continue the 
controversy. If I had retired I should have robbed them of their 
casus belli, and tacitly assented to the proposition that substantial 
groups should be allowed to drive out of public office individuals 
whose opinions, race, or nationality they find repugnant.’ 

Pressure was next brought on Harvard to cancel its invitation to 
Russell to give his William James lectures; but the President and 
Fellows stood firm. A. N. Whitehead was now Professor Emeritus at 
Harvard. As mentioned, his philosopliical views had diverged 
considerably from Russell’s: in fact he was accustomed to telling 
his students, ‘Gentlemen, Bertie Russell says I am muddle-headed. 
Well, I say that he is simple-minded.’ But he joined vrith Dewey, 
Einstein and others in championing Russell’s cause in the con- 
troversy over the New York Professorship. 

Russell, however, still faced unemployment after his Harvard 
lectures were finished. The insinuations and slander in the court 
case started a full flood of rumour and gossip ; especially about things 
alleged to have happened at his school in England. He felt compelled 
to issue a denial : ‘I have never felt I should be ashamed of anything 
God created, but that does not mean that either my children or I 
run about naked.’ And he said that, though he had a record of 
adultery in England, ‘that country’s law is more to blame than I’, 
since at die time it allowed virtually no other ground for divorce. 
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Russell was rescued from financial embarrassment for a time by an 
eccentric millionairCj Dr Albert Barnes, who engaged liim to lecture 
on the history of philosophy at the Barnes Foundation in Pennsyl- 
vania. Russell and his family moved to an old farmhouse, known as 
Little Datchet Farm, about twenty-five miles west of Philadelphia. 
There he found that ‘people in the Eastern States are passionately 
pro-English, and everyone is kind to us because of our nationality’. 
He was able to enjoy the visits of friends from England, including 
Julian Huxley; and he went over to see G. E. Aioorc, who had been 
invited to lecture at Princeton. He reported that Moore was ‘exactly 
as usual, very charming, and very unperturbed’. 

Unhappily, there were further troubles ahead. Russell had a 
severe illness, an infected sinus slowing down his reactions to such 
an extent that he was warned tliat it would not be safe for him to 
cross a road on his own. Then, in January 1943, his contract at 
the Barnes Foundation was abruptly terminated on three days’ 
notice. 

According to Barnes, Russell ‘failed to meet the standard of 
personal and professional conduct inherent to his position’. One 
reported complaint was that Patricia Russell had distracted the 
students by attending her husband’s lectures in slacks, -and busily 
clicking knitting needles as she knitted garments to be sent to 
bombed-out children in Britain. Another trouble may have been 
that Russell, in a debate with Louis Fischer, had criticized Gandhi’s 
attitude to the war, and said that India would be worse off if the 
Japanese were allowed to conquer it. Barnes regarded this as 
‘defending British Imperialism’. 

Thus at the age of seventy, when most men have retired, Russell 
was left with a family to support, three children to educate, and no 
job. Time called him ‘the philosophical hot potato of US campuses’. 
He had been so besmirched by the attacks and gossip against him 
that no University would offer him a position, and few newspapers 
wo^d publish his articles. The strength of the feeling about him can 
be judged from one incident. Gilbert Murray WTOte to an American 
friend, a man of the highest standing, asking if he could help 
Russell. The reply came back that, much as the man in question 
would like to oblige Gilbert Murray, asking him to have anything to 
do with Russell was going a bit too far. 

Russell hit back by bringing a lawsuit against Barnes for vtTongful 
dismissal: but though he won his case, there were so many delays 
^at it was three years before the money was paid. During the hear- 
ing Russell said that his total earnings during the previous eight 
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months had only been £781, and when the Judge suggested that 
perhaps he had not tried to get work, he retorted: ‘Do you suppose 
I don’t try to get money? I’m not that kind of philosopher.’ 

Even in his desperate position, pressed for money and isolated in a 
foreign country, Russell’s spirit remained undaunted. He cheerfully 
informed a reporter: ‘At the present time my income is less thnn niy 
income tax. It will be interesting to see how ie Government handles 
this situation.’ He wrote to Sir Stanley Unwin in England, who had 
an estimate made of the likely future royalties from Russell’s books, 
and advanced him this amount, so that his tsvo elder children could 
complete their University educations in America. Next, Russell 
secured an advance from an American publisher for a book whicli he 
proceeded to make out of his Barnes Foundation lectures. 

This book, a masterpiece to emerge tmder such turbulent and 
unhappy circumstances, was published as A History of Western 
Philosophy, with the subtitle ‘and its connection with political 
and social circumstances’. The book was the first of its kind ever 
written by a philosopher who was himself in the first rank; it was 
also one of the very rare attempts to write a comprehensive history 
based on a conscientious reading or re-reading at first hand of the 
philosophers discussed. Patrida Russell told afterwards of her 
journeys in search of complete editions of different philosophers, 
and how she had the greatest difficulty in making it understood that 
the kind of ‘selections’ popular in America would not be good 
enough. 

For the middle section of the book, Russell delved into mediaeval 
Catholic philosophers rarely studied at length: remarking that, 
though dull, they were much better than he expected. Naturally 
enough, what he said about them did not entirely meet with Catholic 
approval. So it is interesting to mention that, when I criticized this 
section of the book as being too long, Russell vehemently disagreed, 
and insisted on the importance and value of some of the work done 
in the Middle Ages. 

The History of Western Philosophy has so many virtues that it 
would be presumptuous to praise it: I shall therefore confine myself 
to mentioning its faults. 

A book of such massive proportions was bound to contain a few 
slips. There was a unanimous verdict, among admirers of Kant, that 
the chapter on Kant was the worst in the book. Russell, writing of 
Kant’s maxim that the test of rightness of an action is whether we 
would like everypne to behave in the same way, said ‘Kant gives as 
an illustration . . . that it Is wrong to borrow money, because if we 
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all tried to do so there would be no money left to borrow’. A chorus 
of Kantians promptly protested that this particular example was 
one which Kant never used. I am quite prepared to take their word 
for itj for nothing would induce me to read Kant again in order to 
find out. 

A more interesting mistake was in the chapter on Bergson. As 
mentioned earlier, this was simply Russell’s famous lecture to the 
Heretics, inserted into the book virtually without alteration. For 
instance the chapter was divided into two parts simply because, 
when addressing the Heretics in 1911, there had been a break half 
way through so that the lecturer could recover his breath, and the 
audience could pause and think. In this lecture, Russell criticized 
Bergson severely for ‘the confusion of subject and object’, and ‘the 
confusion between the act of knowing and that which is known’. 
Russell had changed his mind on this question when adopting 
neutral monism, but his criticism of Bergson was reprinted ver- 
batim in the History of Western Philosophy, although, in the next 
chapter, he praised William James for denying a fundamental 
distinaion between subject and object.^ 

The discrepancy was an interesting illustration of one of Russell’s 
weaknesses, considered purely as an author. He was a stylist who 
wrote passages which deserve a place in any anthology of English 
prose; but his books tend to be collections of disconnected chapters, 
instead of adding up to a complete whole. This, of course, is a 
natural enough corollary to his analytical and piecemeal approach 
to any problem, and his rejection of monism. In view of the subtitle, 
one might have expected his History of Western Philosophy to be 
centred on the relation between the views of philosophers and the 
times in which they lived. On this fie reached no general conclusions 
whatever; he rightly rejected the extreme Marxist theories about 
philosophers being the product of economic forces, and rightly 
said that historically they are both causes and effects. But even this 
somewhat inconclusive conclusion was not kept in mind throughout 
as the theme of the book, with each chapter related to it. 

In fact, though he had many illuminating comments about philoso- 
phers and their times, he did not really write the book he set out to 
write; and with some philosophers he forgot to discuss their 
suKounding circumstances altogether. What Russell did succeed in 
wnting was the most illuminating history of philosophy which has 
ever been brought together in one volume. It was quite unnecessary 

point, however, does not affect the validity of Russell’s critidsm 
or Uergson s views on memory. 
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modesty which made him feel that this was not enouphj and that his 
book needed the justification of serving some other purpose. And its 
weaknesses ns a book increased its virtues as a history: his summaries 
and criticisms of different philosophies would have suficred if, in 
the interests of artistic unity, he had tried to turn tliem into neat 
exemplifications of some theory. His critics used to argue that 
analysis means falsification; it is more often the case that unity 
means falsification. 

Early in 1944 Russell got the chance of returning to war-time 
England for which he had longed. His old college, Trinity, invited 
him back to Cambridge, and he managed to get a passage home on a 
cargo boat. One of his first acts on reaching England was to visit the 
Trevelyans at the Shiffolds. He walked outside on tlie terrace, 
openly relishing the delight of seeing the Surrey hills again, and the 
beauty of the beech trees. He relished, too, the chance of good talk 
with English friends again: it was not long before he was out on a 
walk with Bob Trevelyan, and they began discussing tlicology. 

‘The trouble is,’ said Trevelyan, in his quiet ruminative way, ‘I 
just don’t seem ... to be able ... to get interested in God.’ 

‘Perhaps it’s reciprocal,’ said Russell promptly, and their laughter 
was heard over the hills. 

The invitation back to Cambridge seems an obvious step, seen 
in retrospect; so it is extraordinary to realize that even at this time, 
even in England, Russell was still sometimes regarded as rather an 
outrageous person. Professor Littlcwood had sounded out earlier 
the possibility of his being made an Honorary Fellow of Trinity, 
but was surprised to meet strong opposition. Shortly afterwards, 
however, came the invitation to return as a Fellow and give 
lectures. 

Disapproval of Russell was also shared for a time by the BBC, 
which showed some reluaance at first to ask him to broadcast. He 
wrote that ‘The bec doesn’t want me, but I am to lecture at Trinity, 
which I prefer’. 

By way of lighter relief to end tliis chapter, we may mention one 
change which Russell noticed on his return to England. The 
philosopher whom he found most in the public eye was C. E. M. 
Joad. 

One of the most surprising but common characteristics of great 
men is their capacity for being annoyed by little men. The future 
historian will wonder, for instance, why Winston Churchill should 
ever have bothered about being criticized by a politician named 
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Shinwcll. And future generations willj I tliinkj be delighted to recall 
Russell’s violent hostility to minor figures like J. A. Smith imd 
C. E. M. Joad, as evidence that genius did not stop him being 
human. 

Joad was a man of many virtues who mightj if he had been bom 
at a different time, have been remembered as a sincere thinker and a 
lucid teacher. Unfortunately he came to epitomize all that was worst 
in a section of British left-wing intellectuals of his particular period. 
He was a pacifist during the First World War; but he did not endure 
prison and hardship, finding a satisfactory compromise by working 
in the Civil Service. Like Russell, he recanted his pacifism during the 
Second World War; but whereas Russell thought he should refrain 
from exhorting young men to fight when he was too old to fight 
himself, Joad embarked on sudi activities as speaking at War Loan 
rallies. He received a rich reward following his renunciation of 
pacifism. Previously he had been known to a few people as a typical 
writer of the kind of advanced nonsense admired by the Neto 
Statesman, and as a philosophical popularizer who sought attention 
by growing a beard and talking about sex. Now the BBC started 
featuring him in a discussion programme called the ‘Brains Trust’, 
and showed its curious Itnack of taking a second-rate personality 
and turning him into a national celebrity. Joad also wTOte weekly 
articles for the Sunday Dispatch, which described him as ‘Britain’s 
leading philosopher’. 

It was hard not to feel some sympathy for Joad. He was a clear- 
headed but unoriginal thinker who had suddenly been thrust into 
the limelight, given a platform, and exposed as a man with nothing to 
say; for his philosophy of life was a secondhand repetition of ideas 
piclced up from Russell and Bernard Shaw. Even so, he deserved 
much credit for arousing interest in philosophy among many 
people who had never thought about it before. But Russell would 
give Joad ncitlier sympathy nor credit. He detested Joad with all his 
detestation for the counterfeit in any man. He called Joad ‘a hum- 
bug and a plagiarist’; the latter epithet referring to Joad’s occasional 
practice of taking ideas from Russell’s books and incorporating them, 
without acknowledgment, in his own. One of the most concentrated 
examples of Russell’s wit came when he was asked to contribute a 
complimentary Preface to a book by Joad. Russell replied: ‘Modesty 
forbids.’ 

Joad fell from the grace and favour of the BBC when he was 
caught travelling without a railway ticket and tried to mislead the 
Inspector about where he had got on the train. Towards the end of 
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his life he recanted more and more of his left-wing views, and ended 
by joining the Church of England, Russell’s comment on these 
proceedings was that ‘Joad found his God after he had lost his 
railway ticket’; and he was moved to the most emphatic fury when 
he heard of a rumour reaching America that he himself had returned 
to orthodox religion, having been converted by Joad. 



